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Peace Currents in Europe 


Two articles: one by Emily Greene Balch, who 
shared with Jane Addams the honor of bearing the reso- 
lutions of the Women’s Peace Congress at The Hague 
to the Courts of Europe; the other by Mary Chamberlain, 
of the staff of The Survey, who tells of interviews with 
the peace seeking groups in England 


In The Survey for September 4 


Copies at quantity rates may still be obtained of The Survey for July 
17, containing the full text of Miss Addams’ first speech after her return from 
Europe—10 copies at 9 cents each; 25 at 8 cents each; 50 at 7 cents each; 100 at 
6 cents each; 250 at 5 cents each. Single copies, 10 cents each. 
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The GIST of IT— 


HE United States Commission on In- | 
dustrial Relations passed out of exist- 
ence on August 23, the period fixed by con- | 
gress for its work having elapsed. Its ex- 4 
penditures total $500,000. One report is | 
signed by Chairman Frank P. Walsh and | 
the three representatives of labor. Another | 
report, written by Prof. John R. Commons, 
is signed also by Mrs. J. Borden Harri- 
man, and—with certain reservations—by 
the three employers’ representatives who | 
add a supplemental report. Page 480. 


O promote international morality and to 

facilitate the reunion of the members 
of the medical profession of all nations at 
the close of the war—such are the objects 
of a new brotherhood which is being or- 
ganized by physicians. Page 482. 


PAYROLLS of Portland merchants af-3 | ; 
forded the basis for the first investi- 4) © 


gation by the United States government 
into the effect of minimum wage legisla- 
tion. According to the findings, women 


workers to whom the Oregon law applies_ | 


have not been thrown out of employment 
nor displaced by men; their average week- 
ly earnings have increased in spite of the- 
fact that hours have been shortened and} 
business has been slack; and the minimum 
wage has not tended to become the maxi- 
mum. Page 478. 


ELP for community development is ex- 
tended throughout Towa by the Bu- 
reau of Social Welfare of the state uni- © 
versity. Service is rendered when local 
organizations invite it. Page 485. ° 


NEW bully—politics by name—has at 

last broken into St. Louis play- 
grounds. Short sighted aldermen forced ~ 
the resignation of Charlotte Rumbold, the 
city’s recreation leader, who would not play 
into the hands of politicians and would 
not submit to a continuance of a salary 
schedule which made it impossible to retain 
efficient employes in her department. Page 
479, 
UNEMPLOYMENT in California was 

more systematically handled last win- 
ter because the lessons of the previous 
winter were studied. Page 483. 


W AR profits in copper paid all back 

dividends to Calumet and Hecla 
stockholders. Employes were paid what 
they lost through cuts in wage rates but 
did not receive what they lost when the 
mines were run on a three-quarter time 
basis during depression. Page 495. 


"THE Mikveh baths in New York city are 

being cleaned up as a result of the 
agitation a year ago over their insanitary 
condition. Page 482. 


SOCIAL workers’ attention is focussed too 

exclusively on the problems of their 
own field of effort, writes Mrs. William 
Lowell Putnam. A wider outlook and 
more varied contacts with life will make, 
she says, for sanity in social work. Page 
488. 
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EW DECISIONS IN COLORADO 
STRIKE TRIALS 


THE SupreME Court of Colo- 
rado has barred Judge Granby Hill- 
yer from presiding at future trials of 
cases growing out of the strike dis- 
orders. 

Those who have protested that the 
administration of justice in the state 
-has not given a “square deal” to labor 
hail this as proof of their contention. 
They not only believe that it is the first 
step toward fair trials for the many 
strikers whose cases are yet to be heard, 
but are confident that it foreshadows 
the granting of a new trial to John R. 
Lawson, convicted of murder and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment by Judge 
Hillyer. Further ground for this con- 
fidence they find in the fact that the Su- 
preme Court also granted a writ of 
supersedeas, which stays the execution 
of the life sentence, and is preliminary 
to a review of the case on its merits. 

As told in Tur Survey for July 17, 
1915, Lawson protested against the 
right of Judge Hillyer to pass judg- 
ment upon him, charging that Hillyer, 
who had just been appointed to the 
bench by Governor Carlson, was “fresh 
from the employment of the coal oper- 
ators of Colorado, including the Rocke- 
fellers, who have pressed and engineered 
these prosecutions,” that he had been 
“engaged to assist as a practicing law- 
yer in the trial of cases arising like 
mine out of the industrial disturbances,” 
and that he was “so prejudiced against 
me that my case in this court was a 
travesty on justice.” 

It was the presentation of this con- 
tention of bias to the Supreme Court 
by counsel for Lawson that led to the 
action of the court disqualifying Judge 
Hillyer from presiding over future 
strike cases. The action is considered 
by Lawson to be “the first step toward 
my complete vindication.” 

The crime for which the jury con- 
victed Lawson was the killing of John 
‘Nimmo, a deputy sheriff, who was shot 
in the course of a battle between depu- 
ties and strikers. There was no charge 
that Lawson had shot Nimmo, but he 
was found guilty on the ground that 
he was a leader of the strikers and 
therefore responsible. 

The argument for a new trial, which 
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was denied by Judge Hillyer, was based 


on new evidence. This included an af- 
fidavit by one of the jurymen, Grover 
Hall, that he had held out for acquittal 
until a bailiff came to him several times 
and told him that his wife was danger- 
ously ill, that the other jurors had 
used this alleged illness of his wife to 
get him to agree to the verdict of guilty, 
that the bailiff had informed the jury 
of an order of the judge to give the 
jury nothing more to eat until they 
should agree upon a verdict, and that 
influenced by uneasiness over his wife 
and by the coercion of the other 
jurors who held him responsible for 
their lack of food, he voted for con- 
viction. That the struggle over further 
effort to secure a new trial for Lawson 
will be bitter is evidenced by the fact 
that this new evidence is now being 
attacked. On an information filed by 
the attorney general, which is similar to 
an indictment in its effect, Hall has been 
arrested for perjury. 

Meanwhile the active campaign start- 
ed by the Justice League, “to secure a 
reversal of unjust sentences” imposed 


~on Lawson and other “victims of this 


pernicious coal combination,” is being 
pushed with continued vigor. Funds 
are being solicited throughout the coun- 
try “to bring to trial the Ludlow mur- 
derers and those who paid them.” The 
league has secured the services of 


James H. Brewster, formerly professor 
of law at the University of Michigan 
and later at the University of Colorado. 


IN 1950 
“WHAT'S DAT?” 


Louisiana State 
Board of Health 
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OVIES ESPECIALLY FOR THE 
LITTLE FOLKS 

No wonver Charlie Chaplin 

is the children’s hero when Unkas, Mow- 


gli and Ivanhoe are as yet unrecog- 
nized and unrewarded movie artists ! 


Such is the judgment of the secre- 
tary of the Juvenile Motion Picture 
Federation recently formed by the 
Social Center Bureau of the Peo- 
ple’s. Institute, New York city. The 
new federation plans to create a demand 
for and a supply of motion-pictures for 
children which, it is hoped, will rival in 
interest the antics of John Bunny and 
Charlie Chaplin. 

-It was this paucity of suitable 
pictures that stimulated the formation 
of the Juvenile Motion Picture Federa- 
tion. For several years three organiza- 
tions in New York have been trying in 
vain to secure a supply of pictures for 
little folks: the Social Center Bureau 
which has been running movies in the 
schools, the Church Motion-Picture So- 
ciety which holds exhibits for Sunday 
school children, and the Horace Mann 
Mothers’ Association which has been 
agitating both for Saturday moving- 
picture matinees for children and for a 
wider and healthier range of moving- 
picture subjects. 

These associations found that practi- 
cally the only cinematograph concern 
which runs a special juvenile depart- 
ment is the General Film Company, and 
even here the reels that can be pro- 
cured are often battered and spotted or 
are a namby-pamby version of a tale 
that might make a stirring scenario. 
As for children’s films belonging to 
other companies, these are simply lost in 
the shuffle on a circuit where they ap- 
pear in theaters sandwiched between 
melodrama and Pathé’s weekly. 


Disgusted and hampered by this con- 
fusion in the motion-picture business 
the Social Center Bureau determined to 
co-operate with the Horace Mann Moth- 
ers’ Association and the Church Motion- 
Picture Society in planning some sort 
of exchange through which films of in- 
terest and value to children could be 
readily obtainable. The Social Center 
Bureau had behind it the precedent of 
the People’s Institute which established 
six years ago the National Board of 
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Censorship to pass for release all over 
the country films submitted by the ma- 
jority of moving-picture concerns. 

The Juvenile Motion Picture Federa- 
tion thus evolved plans to affiliate with 
the National Board of Censorship and 
to use as far as possible their ex- 
tensive machinery. Two critics will be 
appointed on each of the 21 committees 
of the National Board of Censorship to 
select desirable pictures for children. 
Their record, showing the manufac- 
turer, booking agent, and date of 
release of an approved film, will 
have two purposes: on the one hand, 
the federation will ask film companies 
to keep such a recorded film separately 
so that they can be easily secured at a 
fair rental by customers who are look- 
ing for pictures for children’s entertain- 
ments. On the other hand, these rec- 
ords, in possession of the federation, 
will furnish schools, churches, settle- 
ments, and others seeking pictures for 
children, reliable information as to 
where proper films may be procured. 

Orrin G. Cocks, advisory secretary of 
the National Board of Censorship, is 
chairman of the executive committee, 
and Helen Ruth Richter, of the People’s 
Institute Social Center Bureau, is secre- 
tary. 


FFECTS OF THE MINIMUM 
WAGE IN OREGON 


Tue First federal investigation 
of the effect of the minimum wage in this 
country appears in a bulletin recently is- 
sued by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on the effect of mini- 
mum wage rulings in Oregon. The ma- 
terial forming the basis of the report 
was collected by investigators sent out 
jointly by the Bureau of Labor and the 
United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations. Its preparation was in the 
competent hands of Marie L. Obenauer 
and Bertha von der Nienburg. 

The Oregon minimum wage law was 


passed in 1913. It provides that the em- 
ployment of experienced women workers 
at a wage inadequate to meet their cost 
of living and to maintain them in health 
shall be unlawful. To determine what 
this minimum wage should be in differ- 
ent occupations and localities, there was 
created an Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion composed of three members, ap- 
pointed by the governor, representing 
employers, employes and the _ public. 
The commission appointed various wage 
boards consisting in each case of nine 
members, representing equally employ- 
ers, employes and the public. 

These boards returned recommenda- 
tions varying from $8.25 a week, for the 
smaller cities of the state, to $9.25 a 
week for mercantile establishments and 
offices in Portland. After holding pub- 
lic hearings, the Industrial Welfare 
Commission made the payment of these 
weekly wage rates mandatory. The rate 
of $9.25 a week to experienced adult 
women employed in mercantile establish- 
ments in Portland went into effect Nov- 
ember 23, 1913. To become experienced 
in the sense of the law, not more than 
one year of service was required. 

The federal report is a study of the 
effects of this ruling as registered on the 
payrolls of Portland merchants. Defi- 
nite answers are given to the following 
questions: 


Has the enforcement of the minimum 
wage law thrown women out of employ- 
ment and have women been supplanted 
by men? 

Have the average weekly earnings of 
the women been increased? 

Has the minimum wage tended to be- 
come the maximum? 

Based on a careful study of the rela- 
tion of the number of employes to the 
actual business done by the stores in 
corresponding months of 1913 and 1914, 
the investigation shows no falling off in 
the number of women employes nor sup- 
planting of women by men due to wage 


" responding decrease in the wages, where: 
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Charlie Chaplin 
drawing a daily aud) 
ence of at least fos 
million, includin. 
many thousands © 
children. Instead 
the rough and tumb) 
burlesque of the the~ 
atrical idol the Juver 
ile Motion Pictur» 
Federation believe. 
that little folks ca? 
appreciate real humo- 
such as flashes fror 
the stories of Mar: 
Twain and Washing 
ton Irving. 


legislation. 


“On the whole, therefore, little dis: | }!) 
placement of women by men seems ti} jj 


have occurred in these six large stores 
and the little which has occurred is no! 


chargeable to the minimum wage de) | 


terminations.” 


The effect of the wage rate of experi: 
enced women is told by the report in th: 
following sentence: 


“Without a doubt, the minimum rate 


of pay for adult experienced womer | ‘ 
was raised in all occupations in these) 


six Portland stores.” 


The number receiving $9.25 a week in| * 


creased 130 per cent. In discussing the 
average weekly earnings the report con | 
tinues : 


“The average weekly earnings of all) 


women in the six department, dry goods 
and five-and ten-cent stores increased lf 


per cent, or from $7.89 to $8.68 per week | 


after the 


tions.” 
This is a remarkable showing in view 
of the fact, pointed out elsewhere in the 


minimum wage determina 


In the words of the report 


report, that at the time the wage rulings | 


went into effect several important causes 
were at work which would, except for 
the wage law, have caused a notable de: 
crease in the weekly earnings of womer 
employes. There had gone into effec’ 
at the same time with the wage deter- 
minations other rulings of the commis 
sion, cutting the daily hours of labor 
from 10 to 8 1/3, and prohibiting the 
employment of women in stores after © 
P.M. Still more important, the year 
1914 witnessed a serious financial de: 
pression which was measured in the 
stores by a falling off of 12 per cent ir 
sales. This falling off of business woulc! 
ordinarily have been followed by a cor- 


as, under the wage rulings the average 
weekly earnings increased 10 per cent 
for the total number of women employec! 
in 1914. 


Common Welfare 


One of the commonest objections to 
ininimum wage legislation is the state- 
ment that the minimum would tend to 
become the maximum wage. It was said 
|vhat any attempt to bring up the wages 


al of the lowest paid would be followed by 


a decrease in the wages of the better- 
paid and that the process of leveling 
down would meet'the additional expense 
of paying better wages to the under- 
paid workers. The theory that there is 
a definite wage fund which is incapable 
of increase has caused many to oppose 
any attempt to better conditions in 
sweated industries. The report shows 
that far from the minimum becoming 
the maximum, a larger percentage of 
women workers received more than $12 
a week after the law went into effect 
than before. 

In answer to the question, “How were 
the women who received more than 
$9.25, before the wage determinations, 
affected?” The answer is given, “As a 
group they constitute a larger propor- 
tion of the total number of women in 
1914 than in 1913, and an examination 
of the rates received reveals that not 
only the proportion but the actual num- 
ber getting over $9.25, but under $12 
increased after the wage determinations 
despite the decrease in the total force of 
women,” due to the general financial de- 
pression. “The proportion of the total 
force getting $12 and over also in- 
creased.” The report published by the 
Industrial Welfare Commission of the 
_ state of Washington shows the same re- 
“sult and clearly destroys the contention 


that minimum wage legislation decreases 


_the wages of the better paid. 

_ The report concludes that the net in- 
crease in total female labor cost was six 
mills per dollar of sales, an increase 

which did not result in closing any busi- 

_ness establishments in Portland. 

_ The rulings under the law dealing 
with learners and apprentices are, as 
yet, only tentative. The commission 
ruled that in no occupation would more 


than a year of experience be required 


to entitle an adult woman worker to the 
minimum wage awarded. In some de- 


_ partments of the stores a year was ob- 


viously longer than was necessary to ob- 
tain proficiency, writes Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, chairman of the commission. 
In these departments there was a tend- 
ency among certain employers to shift 


_ or dismiss the help at the end of a year’s 


; 


experience. This method, however, has 


not proved satisfactory. The employers 


have found that the loss in efficiency, due 
to frequent changing, has not at all been 
compensated for by the lower wage. 


. Consequently the tendency to dismiss 


girls when they attained a year’s experi- 


ence in these unskilled departments has 


been largely checked. It will probably 
be found necessary, he says, to cut down 
very notably, in some occupations, the 
period required for the workers to be- 
come classed as experienced under the 
law. 


LAYING POLITICS WITH PLAY- 
GROUNDS 


THE TUG OF WAR between poli- 
ticians and friends of civic welfare in 
St. Louis has ended with a victory for 
the politicians. With it have ended too 
the services of Charlotte Rumbold, 
supervisor of St. Louis recreation, over 
whom the fight was mainly waged. 
When the Board of Aldermen refused to 
increase the salary of supervisor from 
$1,800 to $2,400 a year or to readjust 
the salary scale in the department so as 
to retain a capable staff, Miss Rumbold, 
who has held her post for nearly eight 
years, resigned. 

The politicians did not win without a 
struggle, however. Five hundred per- 
sons crowded the Board of Aldermen 
rooms at a public hearing on the bill be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee. 
Representatives from every prominent 
woman’s club in St. Leuis and the united 
civic interests of the city were there to 
express their approval of Miss Rum- 
bold’s work and to demand for her a 
salary commensurate with her worth. 
Spokesmen of these organizations, 
among them Park Commissioner Nelson 
Cunliff; Emil Tolkacz, director of pub- 
lic works; Mrs. W. H. Utter, president 
of the Woman’s Council composed of 
57 women’s societies with 4,000 mem- 
bers; and Mrs. Philip N. Moore, former 
president of the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, described the develop- 
ment of public recreation in St. Louis 
under Miss Rumbold’s leadership. 

The number of playgrounds has in- 
creased, they pointed out, from four to 
twenty-three, while public baths, comfort 
stations and municipal dance halls have 
been developed through Miss Rumbold’s 
efforts. Last summer the attendance at 


the playgrounds exceeded 2,000,000; at 
the swimming pools and baths 500,000. 
All these varied activities, the speakers 
declared, have been supervised by Miss 
Rumbold with unflagging energy, trained 
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judgment, keen enthusiasm, at a salary 
far less than other cities pay for simi- 
lar work. Miss Rumbold has also been 
actively identified for years with all pro- 
gressive movements in the city. She 
was the author of a telling report on 
housing conditions, published by the 
Civic League in 1907. 

The Board of Aldermen rested its ac- 
tion on unwillingness to increase any 
salaries.at this time because of the state 
of the city’s finances. Speakers at the 
hearing, however, seemed to ground their 
opposition on Miss Rumbold’s sex. 

Henry Korn, of the Tenth Ward Im- 
provement Association is reported to 
have asserted that St. Louis would not 
pay “our money we pay in taxation” to 
hire “women material” on the play- 
grounds, and that he knew many men 
who would be willing to do the work for 
$60 or $75 a month and “could support 
Miss Rumbold on the salary.” 


Adam Wackman, recent Democratic 
candidate for president of the Board of 
Aldermen, summed up the argument 
when he stalked angrily from the hear- 
ing, shouting: ‘Women’s place is in the 
kitchen.” 

Both sides seem to agree that Miss 
Rumbold has pushed far out of her 
“place” in the kitchen into a position of 
power where she has made enemies. 
Her friends vigorously declare that she 
has refused to listen to the petty poli- 
ticians, she has had money to disburse 
and she has selected assistants not on 
political grounds but on the basis of 
proven efficiency and fitness. 


STATE EXAMINING ITS MILK 
SUPPLIES 


KANSAS REPORTS what is believed 
to be the first milk survey of an entire 
state. Throughout January and Febru- 
ary of this year, the Division of Food 
and Drug Inspection of the State Board 
of Health collected samples and visited 
dairies in the forty-six cities of Kansas 
having a population of 3,000 or more. 
In all, 622 samples of milk and 52 sam- 
ples of cream were officially collected. 

Much of the country milk was found 
to be anything but rich and pure. The 
percentage of illegal milk in the smaller 
towns was found to be nearly twice as 
high as in the cities. This was due often 
to insanitary surroundings, often to 
skimming, watering or visible dirt. Even 
the home of the state university revealed 
nine insanitary dairies. Three outbreaks 
of typhoid in the state were traced to 
milk supplies. 

The board’s report emphasizes the im- 
perative need of more and better paid 
inspectors. At present there are but 
three state officers to cover the entire 
field, and as the report says, “since the 
average compensation given by the coun- 
ty to the county health officer is only 
$310.34 per annum, one can hardly ex- 
pect much sanitary inspection by local 
health officers.” 
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Final Reports of the 
United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations 


y | BSTRACTS of final reports and recommendations of the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations were released for publication on 
August 23. THE SuRVEY seeks in its issues for this week and next, to give its 


readers a prompt summary of these abstracts. 


Editorial review and com- 


ment upon the work of the commission is reserved until the full text of al: 


the reports is in hand.—Tue Enprror. 


fo HE existence of the United 
States Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations came to an end 
on Monday, August 23, at the 
expiration of the time named in the 
statute which created it. Its active work 
occupied nearly two years and involved 
the expenditure of $500,000. 

On the last day of its official life there 
were given to the press abstracts of 
three reports—the final statements and 
recommendations of the commissioners. 

One, written by Basil M. Manly, di- 
rector of research and investigation for 
the commission since last March, is 
signed by Chairman Walsh and the 
three labor members of the commission, 
John B. Lennon, James O’Connell and 
Austin B. Garretson. Another, written 
by John R. Commons, is signed by him- 
self, by Mrs. Harriman, and, with cer- 
tain. reservations, by the employer mem- 
bers, Richard H. Aishton, S. Thruston 
Ballard, and Harris Weinstock. The 
third is a supplemental statement by the 
three last named. 

Wide divergence of opinion is indi- 
cated by the three reports. On one 
point alone is there agreement; all the 
reports favor collective bargaining, the 
employer members approving it, how- 
ever, only when “fairly and properly 
conducted.” Aside from this seeming 
agreement the reports indicate widely 
separate and opposed points of view. 
The Manly report denounces the sins 
of capital and excuses those of labor. 
The Commons report rejects as a basis 
for recommendations the alleged find- 
ings of fact of the commission’s inves- 
tigators, because they were not checked 
up and verified. The employers’ report 
condemns the Manly report as “mani- 
festly partisan and unfair,” criticizes 
unfair acts of some employers and ad- 
vises the labor unions. 


The Manly Report 


The report signed by Chairman Walsh 
and the three labor members declares 
that living and working conditions exist 
which are a menace to the nation’s wel- 
fare in that they dev proper standards 
to milliovs of citizens and make them 


subservient to the will of their employ- 
ers. The paramount remedy for this sit- 
uation, the report says, is the organiza- 
tion of the workers. 

The causes of industrial unrest group 
themselves, according to the Manly re- 
port, under four main heads. These are: 


1. Unjust distribution of wealth and 
income. 

2. Unemployment and denial of op- 
portunity to earn a living. 

3.. Denial of justice in the creation, in 
the adjudication and in the administra- 
tion of law. 

4. Denial of the right and opportunity 
to form effective organizations. 


In discussing the first cause the re- 
port states that 


“44 families possess aggregate incomes 
totaling at the least fifty millions per 
year, while between one-fourth and one- 
third of male workers in factories and 
mines, 18 years of age and over, earn 
less than $10 per week, and only about 
one-tenth earn more than $20 per week.” 


Of women workers, the report states 
that from two-thirds to three-fourths 
work for less than $8 a week, approxi- 
mately one-fifth earn less than $4 and 
nearly one-half earn less than $6 a week. 

These low wages indicate conditions 
at one end of the social scale, but at the 
cther end 


“massed in millions are fortunes of a 
size never before dreamt of, whose 
very owners do not know the extent, 
nor without the aid of an intelligent 
clerk, even the sources of their incomes. 
incapable of being spent in any legiti- 
mate manner, these fortunes are burdens, 
which can only be squandered, hoarded, 
put into so-called ‘benefactions,’ which 
for the most part constitute .a menace to 
the state, or put back into the industrial 
machine to pile up ever-increasing moun- 
tains of gold.” 


The report condemns the inheritance 
laws which pass on these fortunes and 
tend to perpetuate them, and, therefore, 
to perpetuate inequalities. The heirs of 
these great fortunes 
‘control the livelihoods and have the 


power to dictate the happiness of more 
human beings than populated England 


in the middle ages. Their principalities 
it is true, are scattered and, through tk 
medium of stock-ownership, shared 
part with others; but they are none th f., 
less real. In fact, such scattered, if. 
visible industrial principalities are — 
greater menace to the welfare of the na J- 
tion, than would be equal power consols qj” 
cated into numerous petty kingdoms i] 
aifferent parts of the country.” 1) 

Paraphrasing, “the king can do naff! 


wrong,” the report declares that “ow |} 


Rockefellers, Morgans, Fricks, Vander x 


bilts and Astors can do no industrie 
wrong, because all effective action an#| 
direct responsibility is shifted from therm} 
to the executive officials who manag) |} 
American industry.” John D. Rocke fj" 
feller, Jr., and Louis XVI are bot? 
quoted to show their similar “sympathies | 
for “the people.” And our “industria |}; 
princes” are declared to have not onl? 
“commercial alliances,” but a “net wor 
of intermarriages which assure harmoni 
ous action.” 

“Effective action by congress is re 
quired, therefore, not only to readjus 
on a basis commensurate in some meas 
ure to the service performed, the exist 
ing inequalities in the distribution o! 
wealth and income, but also to check the | 
growth of an hereditary aristocracy 
which is not only foreign to every con. 
ception of American government, bu? 


menacing to the welfare of the people |, 
co) 


and the existence of the nation as «| 
democracy.” 2] 


The report proposes therefore an ins 
heritance tax that would limit to one| 
million dollars the amount that can be} 
passed on to the heirs; the fund: thus) 
accumulated in the hands of the federa! 
government to be used for the extensio1 | 
of education and development of other | 
social services that are “discussed else= 
where” (not in the abstract) ,and the 


development of public work such as roac | ‘ 


building, irrigation and reforestation. 


“There is no legislation,” says the re-| 
port, ‘which could be passed by congress. | 
the immediate and ultimate effects of 
which would be more salutary or woulc | 
more greatly assist in tempering the ex~ 
isting spirit of unrest.” 

The second cause of unrest, accord- | 
ing to this report, is unemployment 
The recommendations designed to meet 
this evil have to do with land reform. 
They include prosecution of those wha 
have obtained land or water power or 
mineral rights by fraud; a general re- 
vision of the land laws so as to provide 
for recognition Of the “superior” use | 
of land, that is, the use which is “of 
greatest social value;” and taxation of 
non-productive lands at the same rate as 
productive lands of the same kind and 
exempting all improvements. 

Under the head Denial of Justice this 
report lists some twelve charges, alleg- 
ing injustice to the workers, These in- 


.clude: difficulty of securing protective 


legislation; the nullification by the courts 
of such Jaws as are passed either on 
technicalities which “would not be held! 
to invalidate legislation favorable to the 
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interests of manufacturers, merchants 
and bankers” or on _ constitutional 
grounds; discrimination by the courts 
against the poor and in favor of the 
rich; perversion of the fourteenth 
amendment of the federal constitution 
to the protection of property rights 
alone; failure of the laws to insure the 
payment of wages when due; abuse of 
the power of injunction; non-enforce- 
ment of laws for the protection of labor; 
exclusion of workers from juries, in 
some localities, by reason of property 
or other qualifications; arrest and _ ill- 
treatment of innocent men _ during 
strikes; use of the police to help the 
employers’ side during strikes and abuses 


on the part of detective agencies; the 


abuse of martial law, and the control of 
government by the employers in some 
localities so that agents of the employers 
may commit crime with impunity while 
strike leaders are relentlessly prosecuted. 
To afford relief from these evils the 
following recommendations are made: 


A constitutional amendment insuring 
the protection of personal rights, such 
as habeas corpus, jury trial, free speech, 
free assembly, etc., from invasion. 

A law or constitutional amendment 
forbidding the courts to declare laws 
unconstitutional. 

A law making all qualified voters eli- 
gible to jury duty. 

The drastic regulation of detective 
agencies. 

The drafting of rules to secure im- 
partiality on the part of the militia dur- 


ing strikes. 


A more serious and fundamental 
charge than any of the others, the Man- 
ly report states, is that the workers 
have been prevented from organizing, 
although “the workers insist that this 
right of organization -is fundamental 
and necessary for their freedom.” 

The report points out that the bar- 
gaining power of employer and _ indi- 
vidual workman are unequal. It con- 
demns the open shop and ‘states that in 
the absence of collective action a state 
of feudalism exists. Although ideal 
conditions do not exist in unionized 
industries, it is stated that they are 
vastly better than where the workers 
are unorganized and that friction has 
been reduced. . It is admitted that some 
evils exist in unions, but the report says 
that they are “those which are inevitable 
in any democratic form of organiza- 
tion.” 

The recommendations of the Manly 
report on this subject include: 


Incorporation, among the other con- 
stitutional rights, of the unlimited right 
to form associations for mutual better- 
ment. 

Laws prohibiting the discharge of 
workers for belonging to labor unions. 

Laws forbidding holding the acts 
of a labor union to be illegal when the 
same act by an individual would be 


. legal. 


The Federal Trade Commission to be 
empowered and directed by congress to 


investigate unfair acts involving labor, 


especially the refusal to permit work- ~ 


men to join unions or the refusal to 
confer with union representatives, such 
cases to have precedence over all other 
cases before the commission. 


The Commons Report 


That the greatest cause of industrial 
unrest is the breakdown in the admin- 
istration of labor laws and the conse- 
quent distrust of government on the part 
of large portions of people is the con- 
clusion of the report signed by Pro- 
fessor Commons, Mrs. Harriman and 
the employer members of the commis- 
sion. The recommendations of this re- 
port have therefore to do with estab- 
lishing a system of government that will 
provide adequate and responsible ad- 
ministration. 

The Commons scheme is based upon 
the idea of the participation in admin- 
istration of the parties in interest. It 
is because labor departments of the 
various states have often been controlled 
by one or the other of the parties in 
interest, to the hurt of the other, that 
laws have not been enforced and respect 
for government has broken down. 

To remedy this defect the Commons 
report would provide for advisory com- 
mittees of employers and employes who 
would act as a check upon the adminis- 
trative officials, and, working in the 
open instead of in secret, would exer- 
cise an influence that would lead to 
proper consideration of all the interests 
involved. On account of this point of 
view the Commons report rejects the 
alleged findings of fact of the staff of 
the commission and the comments there- 
on in the Manly report. 

Professor Commons had hoped to 
have these reports submitted to repre- 
sentative committees of employers and 
employes in order that questions of fact 
might be thrashed out before the reports 
were accepted by the commission. Ef- 
forts to this end on the part of Profes- 
sor Commons were frustrated by the 
commission. 

The Commons plan for labor admin- 
istration involves the creation of a per- 
manent commission on industrial rela- 
tions, not a commission for investiga- 
tion such as the present one has been, 
but a permanent bureau charged with 
the duty of administering and enforcing 
all federal labor laws. Associated with 
the commission would be an advisory 
council, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, consisting of ten persons repre- 
senting the different associations of em- 
ployers and farmers in the country, ten 
representing organized labor, the sec- 
retaries of commerce and labor to be 
members ex officio. 

The plan provides that the industrial 
commission may itself appoint ten ad- 
ditional members interested in social 
legislation. This advisory council is to 
serve without compensation, but all the 
recommendations of the commission are 


to be submitted to it before being form- 
ally adopted and all reports and other 
official documents are to be submitted. 
The advisory council is not to have veto 
power over the acts of the commission, 
but it is Professor Commons’ theory 
that they will act as a check upon un- 
warranted, unreasonable or biased state- 
ments or actions of the commission. 

One of the most important functions 
of the commission would be the handling 
of industrial disputes. The proposed 
commission would take over all the 
functions exercised in this direction by 
the Department of Labor and the Me- 
diation Board under the Newlands act. 
The report proposes that the commission 
should appoint a chief mediator and as- 
sistant mediator from eligible lists after 
civil service examination. In the case 
of a dispute the chief mediator or one 
of his assistants would have power to 
mediate wherever in his judgment the 
interests of the public are affected. If 
mediation and conciliation fail the me- 
diator may suggest arbitration and if 
both sides agree he may assist in nam- 
ing an arbitration board. If arbitra- 
tion is rejected the mediator may assist 
in naming a joint board of investigation 
and publish the facts in the controversy, 
but no public investigation or publica- 
tion of findings can be made by the me- 
diator except with the consent of both 
parties to the dispute. 

The report favors the establishment 
of a system of national and state em- 
ployment offices under the control of 
state and federal industrial commissions. 
It recommends substantial restrictions 
in immigration and proposes that the 
administration of all immigration laws. 
be turned over to the industrial commis- 
sion in view of the fact that the immi- 
gration question is an important issue 
between labor and capital. 

To provide funds for the maintenance 
of the industrial commission and fur- 
ther social welfare, without increasing 
taxation of the people, the report recom- 
mends an inheritance tax on large 
fortunes graduated from 1 per cent on 
the excess of $25,000 fortunes left to 
direct heirs, to 15 per cent on fortunes 
over $1,000,000, The tax on estates 
going to distant heirs is to be greater. 


The inheritance tax proposed would 
be collected by the federal government 
through existing machinery that collects 
the income tax, and a portion would be 
turned over to each state. The various 
states now collect a sum equal to about 
$25,000,000 in inheritance taxes, but the 
rate is low in some states. By increas- 
ing the rate as proposed it is estimated 
that a fund of $200,000,000 a year would 
be collected, of which $50,000,000 would 
be returned to the various states. 

The principal of this fund it is pro- 
posed to invest in homes for working- 
men, hospitals, rural credits for farm- 
ers and other such purposes. 


[Continued on page 496.] 
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NANCTIONED MIKVEH BATHS— 
OWNERS ORGANIZE 


THE SANITARY CONDITION of 
Mikveh baths in New York was the sub- 
ject of an article by Wallace A. Man- 
heimer in THE Survey, April 18, 1914. 
The pollution of these pools was there 
shown, and recommendations made for 
improving the conditions. 

The publicity thus given these facts 
led the New York Department of Health 
to take steps toward a remedy. A con- 
ference was held of sanitary experts, 
representatives of the Jewish Commun- 
ity and the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, and officials 
of the Department of Health. Subse- 
quently, at a meeting of authoritative 
tabbis of the Jewish Community, the 
facts concerning the baths were pre- 


willingness to assist in making the ritual 
bath as sanitary as possible, and Dr. 
Manheimer volunteered his services for 
a further investigation of the Mikveh 
baths prescribed by religious law especi- 
ally for women. 

Dr. Manheimer’s analysis of samples 
of water collected from the 43 special 
Mikvehs in the borough of Manhattan 
showed an extremely large bacterial 
count in two instances; otherwise the 
pollution was found to be hardly in ex- 
cess of that in poorly conducted swim- 
ming-pools of the city. Contamination 
varied, naturally, in proportion to the 
number of persons using the baths. The 
chances for infection, however, are 
greater in small pools than in large. 

The report of this study submitted to 
the rabbis was accepted and transmitted 
to the Department of Health, which 


Manheimer’s recommendations which 


are: Limiting attendance at small pools; 7 


enforcing certain rules of personal hy- 
g@iene; periodic disinfection of the 
pools. 

The next step toward bettering the 
conditions of these baths is thus deserib- 


ed by Dr. Manheimer.for THe Survey: | 


“The Jewish Community enlisted the 
interest of several of the more intelli- 
gent proprietors and organized the Mik- 
veh Owners Association. A certificate 
of admission to the association must be 
filled in both by the applicant and by an 
inspector, who is appointed by the 
Rabbis and paid by the:association.. The 
applicant must answer affirmatively the 
following questions: 


“Will you empty your plunge after ~ 


every fifteen baths and at night? 


“Will you disinfect your baths by add- | 


ing chloride of lime every three hours? 

“Will you insist upon bathers taking 
preliminary soap baths? 

“Will you sterilize towels after use? 

“The inspector reports upon the fire 
hazard, condition of premises, toilets, 
drains, etc. If the bath meets all these 
requirements, the owner is admitted to 
the association. The final step in control 


sented. The board 


showed immediate drew up 


More than 1,500 physicians in all parts of the country have 
enrolled in the Medical Brotherhood, Fraternitas Medicorum, 
since this appeal was sent out on August 2. The organiza- 
tion was stimulated by an address last spring by Dr. S. J. 
Meltzer of the Rockefeller Institute. Preliminary expenses 
for printing and mailing are met by the Division of Intercourse 
and Education of the Carnegie Foundation for International 
Peace. About $300 in voluntary contributions has also been 
received. There is no membership fee. The officers are: 

President: Dr. S. J. Meltzer, member Rockefeller Institute. 


Vice-Presidents: Dr. Rufus Cole, director Rockefeller Hos- 
Pital. F 


Dr. S. Josephine Baker director Bureau of Child Hygiene, 
N. Y. Dept. of Health. 


First Secretary: Dr. Wm. J. Gies, professor of biological 
chemistry, Columbia University. 


“To the men and women engaged in medical practice 
and the advancement of the medical sciences: 


cs 7 HE present horrible war among civilized nations 

has brought out impressively certain sad jacis; 
that although there are civilized individual nations, we 
are still very far from having a civilized humaniiy— 
there ts an abyss between intra-national and inter- 
national morality; that, no matter how cultured and 
enlightened nations may be, they still setile their inier- 
national differences by brute force, by maiming and 
killing their adversaries; and, finally, that the present 
high development of science and-invention in individual 
nations only serves to make the results of this war 
more destructive than any other in_hisiory. 


“The war has demonstrated, however, one encourag- 
ing fact—namely, that among all the sciences and pro- 
fessions, the medical .sciences and medical practice 
occupy an almost unique relationship to warfare; and, 
that, among all the citizens of a country at war, medical 
men and women occupy a peculiar and distinctive posi- 
tion. No discovery in medical science has been utilised 
for the purpose of destroying or harming the enemy. 
Medical men in each of the warring countries are as 
courageous, as patriotic, as any other citizens, and are 
as ready to die or to be crippled for life in the service 
of their country as any other class of their fellow 
countrymen. Their services, however, consist in min- 
istering to the sick and to the injured and in attending 
to their sanitary needs. In these heroic and humant- 
tarian acts friend and foe are treated alike. 


regulations 


FOR AN INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL BROTHERHOOD 


embodying Dr. inspection.” 


Second Secretary: Dr. Harlow Brooks, professor of clinical 


medicine, N. Y. University and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College. 


Treasurer: Dr. Robert T. Morris, professor of surgery, Post 
Graduate Medical School. 


Enrolled in membership are also Dr. Abraham Jacobi, New 
York: Dr. Russell H. Chittenden, Yale Scientific School; % 
W. TT. Councilman, Harvard Medical School; Dr. W. 
S. Halsted, Johns Hopkins Medical School: Dr. Frank 

Rush Medical School; Dr. W. T. Sedgwick, Massachusetts In- 
Stitute of Technology; Dr. E. L. Trudeau, Saranac Lake; Dr. 


LaConte, president American Surgical Association: Dr. Alice 
Hamilton, Federal Bureau of Labor; Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, Fed- 


eral Bureau of Chemistry: Dr. W. C. Gorgas, surgeon-general 
of the army. 


“These facis—this advanced moral position in inter- 
national relations which medicine and tis followers are 
permitied to occupy im all civilised nations, ought to 
be brought to the full consciousness of the men and 
women engaged in the medical sciences or in medical 
practice. . May not the medical sciences and 
medical men become again the standard bearers of 
morality, especially of international morals? 


“To accomplish these objects, it is proposed to or- 
ganise as large and effective an association as may be 
possible, of men and women engaged in the medical 
sciences or in medical practice under the name of 


‘The Medical Brotherhood for the Furtherance of 
International Morality’ 


“It should be expressly understood that st is not the 
object of the proposed brotherhood to influence the 
feelings and views of any one regarding the problems 
involved in the present war. It is desired merely to 
bring to the full consciousness of the members of the 
medical profession the exceptional moral position which 
all civilised nations, even while at war, permit and 
expect medical men to occupy, at least as long as they 
remain in the medical profession and act in this ca- 
pacity. Furthermore, after the close of the present 
war, the brotherhood could without doubt facilitate the 
reunion of the members of the medical profession of 
all the nations which are now at-<war and tncrease good 
feeling among them.” 


of these Mikvehs is periodical sanitary 
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ANDLING UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN CALIFORNIA 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT problem in 
California is peculiar to itself. The 
preponderance of fishing, lumbering and 
fruit raising, all industries of the sum- 
mer months, which generally close down 
in the fall, leaves a large army of miga- 
tory workers unemployed during the 
winter. These men naturally flock to 
‘the cities in the fall. 

It will be remembered that there was 
an unusual amount of unemployment 
and that the situation was handled with 
diffcultv in the winter of 1913-14. An 
unusual number of unemployed men con- 
gregated in San Francisco following a 
tumor that jobs were to be furnished to 
all on an eight-hour basis and a $3 wage. 
Many refused to work for less and so- 
called “unemployed armies” were form- 
ed which began to march across the 
state. 

It was generally felt that affairs had 
been handled rather badly and in order 
to be better prepared for another year, 
the Commonwealth Club of California 
began in the summer of 1914 to investi- 
gate the unemployment problem and to 
consider methods of handling tempor- 
ary relief. A committee was organized 
for this purpose under the chairmanship 
of W. B. Stafford, who has been labor 
commissioner of the state and president 
of the San Francisco Harbor Commis- 
sion. “This committee took up the gen- 
eral topic of unemployment,” says E. A. 
Walcott, executive secretary of the 
Commonwealth Club, “recommending 
employment bureaus and a method of 
handling public work, and reported un- 
favorably upon all plans of unemploy- 
ment insurance.” 

It was suggested that the unemployed 
be registered in three classes: residents 
with dependents, residents without de- 
pendents, ana transients. Persons in the 
first class were to be paid a wage suff- 
cient to enable them to provide food for 
their families but not large enough to at- 
tract men from other communities. The 
other two classes, residents without de- 
pendents and transients, were to be of- 
fered work equivalent to three hours a 
day in the wood-yard and given in re- 
turn food, clothing and shelter, but no 
money. It was recommended that com- 
mittees be formed on raising money, 
food supply, shelter, clothing, work and 
legislation. 

The recommendations of the special 
committee were adopted by the club, and 
a committee of citizens was called to- 
_ gether to make preparations in advance 
for handling the unemployment prob- 
lem. This was later merged into a 
larger committee appointed by Mayor 
Rolph. 

Early in December Mayor Rolph call- 
ed a conference of the mayors of the 
cities of northern and central California. 
The »plan of the Commonwealth Club 


3 


was endorsed at this meeting, and it was 
agreed that the old method of sending 
the unemployed from one city to another 
should be abandoned. 

“As a result of this measure,’ says 
Mr. Walcott, “the winter of 1914-15 
passed off without any serious trouble 
with the unemployed. No disorders oc- 
curred, and relief was handled at con- 
siderably less expense than in the pre- 
ceding year. The largest problem, was, 
as usual, found in San Francisco, and 
the city, although without legal author- 
ity, spent about $15,000 in providing sup- 
plies for the migatory unemployed. This 
was handled through the Co-operative 
Employment Bureau, by which the men 
were given meals and beds but no money. 
The citizens’ committee raised with dif- 
ficulty about $11,000 with which the 
resident unemployed were tided over the 
Winter season, being given work on 
roads, etc., at a wage of 20 cents an 
hour. The number of hours of work in 
a week were proportioned, as in 1913-14, 
to the size of the applicant’s family.” 

On account of the difficulty of raising 
money an effort was made to have a 
special tax of one cent on $100 levied 
annually to provide a relief fund. This 
was submitted to the people in the form 
of a charter amendment in March, 1915. 
and was defeated, 34,494 votes being 
registered against it and 14,167 in its 
favor. It was urged in its behalf that 


ethics and of scientific salesmanship. 
and hygiene. 
on the basis of a skilled occupation. 


GRADUATES IN SALESMANSHIP 


iFTY graduates of the second class in salesmanship of the Departmen 

Educational Association [see THE Survey for September 5, 1914, page 558] 
ceived their certificates, July 17, at a luncheon at Camp Sunshine, Pelham 
N. Y., followed by water sports and a general good time. / 

With the co-operation of Stern Bros’. department store, the association 4 
fered courses this last year in studies of stock in each department, of com 
The girls were also given talks on h 
The association, by developing standards, hopes to put salesm< 
The first class was graduated May 26 


relief was a community problem. Against 
the proposition was the fear that the use 
oi public funds for such a purpose would 
increase the number of the unemployed, 
and there was a sentiment opposed to 
the turning over of public money to a 
private organization, for the plan in- 


Commonwealth Club. 


LOAN FUND FOR THE JOB- 
LESS IN NEW YORK 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT crisis last 
winter called into being no great con- 
structive measure or movement; but it 
did bring into existence a large number 
and variety of experiments, all of which 
sought to meet the emergency, and some 
of which at points succeeded. One such 
experiment was conducted by a commit- 
tee of the Free Synagogue in New York 
city. In order to utilize the experience 
of last year in guiding efforts in the 
winter which is approaching, the com- 
mittee has recently reviewed its work, 


the results being reported to THE Sur- 
vey by Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein and 
Rabbi David Fichman of the Free 


Synagogue. 

The committee, under the leadership 
of Dr. Stephen S. Wise, considered at 
the outset three plans. The first pro- 
vided for the establishment of a work- 
hop. This plan was dismissed on the 
ground that too large a proportion of 
the sum to be collected would have to 
be spent for machinery and raw ma- 
terial. The second provided for the 
renting and operating of a contractor’s 
shop. This was abandoned for practic- 
ally the same reason. The third pro- 
vided for a loan fund. This plan in the 
judgment of the committee seemed the 
wisest in view of the fact that the en- 
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TAKING BOYS OUT OF THE BRBAD LINE 


IGHT after night last winter almost 4,000 hapless folk stood in the bread-line before the Chicago Municipal Lodging 

House and its annex. A large proportion of them were young men and boys. To keep these from _ prob- 

ble contamination by the older men, the Northeastern Deanery of the Episcopal Diocese of Chicago, in co-operation with 

the United Charities and Health Commissioner Young, established the Cathedral Shelter. Seldom fewer than 100 were cared 
for nigntly in it, and for five months the total ran up to 13,000. 

This diocese is the only one which, as a whole, has undertaken to co-operate with the municipality in relieving unem- 
ployment. The Rev. Herbert B. Gwyn, a member of the committee in charge, relates that reporters who were writing up 
the Cathedral Shelter for the Chicago papers were heard to remark: “So religion has gotten into the churches’”—a state- 
ment, he says, compounded of much satire and criticism, a pinch of slander and a good bit of truth. 


tire amount would go directly to those instances everything of value in the periment can be considered as. nothing  ))x 
in need. Dr. Wise appealed to the Free house had been pawned or sold. Some more than a relief measure. But it is 
Synagogue congregation for such a homes were absolutely barren and fire- convinced that some such relief measure | , 
loan fund. Individual members sub- less in the midst of winter. Still these on a large scale either directly or in the |), 
scribed at once $5,800, in sums ranging families had not applied for assistance form of unemployment insurance is in- - | , 
from $1 to $250. This fund was placed until an eviction notice or some agency  evitable in the present state of industrial |). 
in the hands of the Committee on Un- had brought them to our attention. It organization. i 
employment. The committee at its first thus became necessary to care for a i ¢ 
ete agreed to limit loans to those large number of families. OURS AND OUTPUT IN BRIT- | 
upon whom families were dependent and ‘The average rent paid was $13.50 per ISH FACTORIES i 
to those who were not found upon the month for a flat of from three to four IN AY RECENT issue of the eo 
books of the charity societies. In this fooms. In 6 families there was only 1 World's Labour Laws, a pamphlet is- | 
way it hoped to reach those who were child; in 19, 2 children; in 17, 4 chil- sued quarterly by the British Associa- i 
slipping down to dependency and who dren; and in 21, 5 children. Of the 106 tion for Labour Legislation, there is a f 
could with some — assistance be saved families, 56 had been in the United vigorous protest against the idea, now i 
from veCcOMINE a charge upon the com- States ten years or more, and 77 more gaining great headway in England, that i 
munity. than five years. In other words more the longer the hours worked the greater | 
Applications for loans were received than half had been self-supporting in the the output : i t 
on Monday, Wednesday and aed United States for more than a decade “The question how to produce the | | 
afterno ons from January 13 to April 1. before the industrial depression fell upon greatest possible output from factories | | 
Each application was thoroughly, m- them and forced them to seek assistance nd mills of various kinds is now of) | 
vestigated. This work was done by ex- —which, in every case was a serious stupendous importance,” writes Miss | 
perienced volunteers and was reviewed shock to their self-respect and _ pride. Sanger, secretary of the association. 
by the secretary of the committee and The records show that 31 families asked “Jn the minds of most people it seems 
the director of the Social Service De- for only one loan, 22 for two loans, 16 there stil] prevails the antiquated doc- 


partment of the Synagogue. In this for three loans, 69 out of the 106 did  trine that output increases with the num- 
way the committee was assured that it mot require anything more than very er of hours worked. We read fervent 
was making loans only to those who temporary help and the average loan protests against the unwillingness of 
came within its scope, and at the same did not exceed $30. working een ATCO Ten to dispense 


time adminis strative expenses were re- This means that in New York city, with their w eekly day of rest or to work 
duced to a minimum. say Dr. Goldsten and Rabbi Fichman, like galley -slaves all hours of the day 

All administrative duties were as- there must be thousands who are con- and night. It never seems to occur to 
sumed by the Social Service Department, Stantly upon the verge of dependency, the writers of these lamentations that 


and the committee was thus relieved of that the margin between self- support the working men and women concerned 

any expenditure for this purpose. Loans and poverty is exceedingly narrow—in may, in reality, have been too willing to 
x” - 7 > e “2 . 

to the number of 362 were granted, for money it is measured by $25 or $30. work excessive hours. By submitting 


which notes were signed, to 106 appli- They feel that the Committee's experi- gladly to abnormal hours of strain they 
cants or families. But the loan did not ence suggests a loan fund as one way in may have been treating themselves as 
measure either the need discovered or Which to save to these people their self- unscientifically as ever the worst em- 
the service given. In almost every case respect in such a crisis and calamity. In ployer treats his ‘hands.’ For the pur- 
unemployment had led to under-nour- the middle of April, 16 out of the 106 pose of large output there is nothing 
ishment, sickness, breakdown and intense applicants were found to be working on more unscientific than ‘working till you 
discouragement. A large percentage of part time and 52 working steadily and drop.’ A clever employer will get far 
the wage-earners had been out of work again independent and out of need. more result by appropriate alternations 


r from three to six months. In many The committee realizes that this ex- of concentrated work and adequate rest.’ 


? 
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Social Service by a State University 
By Besste A. McClenahan 


OCIAL workers have always 
turned to the East when they 
have sought ways and means of 
meeting social problems. New 

York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
have worked out one plan after an- 
other, and the results have been herald- 
ed across the country. Just recently, 
a hitherto almost unknown section of 
the United States has been quietly work- 
ing out one of its own problems—the 
Middle West. The East could give lit- 
tle advice because it so little understood 
the Middle West. It remains for these 
prosperous rural states to solve their 
own social problems. Among them is 
Towa, a rural state without large con- 
gested cities or appalling poverty. 

The 99 counties in Iowa had a total 
population of 2,224,771 in 1910; only 6 
counties have a population of 50,000 or 
more; and there are only 17 cities with 
a population of over 10,000. Des 
Moines, with its total of 105,000 (1915) 
and Sioux City of 61,000 (1915) are the 
two cities with more than 50,000 citi- 
zens, 
lem is not complicated by urban con- 
ditions or by a large foreign popula- 
tion, since more than 87 per cent of the 
citizens are native-born. 

It is the organization of the 
forces provided by law and the develop- 
ment of local community spirit that con- 
front Iowa. The problem of recreation 
in the smaller towns and rural districts 
is co-ordinate with that of maintaining 
high standards of family and individual 
life. In a word, it is the problem of 
the social adjustment of the community 
itself. Iowa has been wise enough not 
to copy, bodily, schemes that have been 
tried in other communities, but has at- 
tempted to fit the solution to local con- 
ditions. 

The situation in regard to the admin- 
istration of relief funds is of especial 
interest. Years ago the legislature 
passed laws which created a _ uniform 
system of poor relief. It is divided 
into two general divisions: (1) indoor 
relief, or care in the county home, and 
(2) outdoor relief, or care of the poor 
in their own homes. 

Of the 99 counties only two have no 
county homes. In one of these two 
counties the dependents who would or- 
dinarily be sent to the county home are 
boarded out; in the other, their care is 
contracted for. Almost 20,000 acres 
are given over to county farms on which 
the different county homes are located. 
The appraised valuation of county 
homes and county farms in 80 coun- 
ties is given in the state auditor's report 
as $3,504,532.70, January 1, 1914. 


It is readily seen that the prob-- 


social 


[? is a significant fact that the 

state uniwersity of a prosper- 
ous agricultural state should make 
definite response to the need of 
community development. The Bu- 
reau of Social Welfare, Extension 
Division, was created that the Un- 
versity of lowa might help in the 
solution of local problems. The 
inspiration back of the bureau is 
the conviction that the social well- 
being of the people of the state is 
a necessary basis for happiness, 
for good citizenship and for busi- 
ness prosperity. The bureau does 
not force its services upon any 
community. Service is rendered 
only on invitation of a responsible 
local organization. Every effort 
is made to give to the community 
not mere theory, but practical 
suggestions and plans. Miss Mc- 


Clenahan, the writer of this arti- 
cle, is the director of the bureau— 
Epitor. 


According to the report of the state 
Board of Control, there were 2,576 per- 
sons being cared for in 95 county homes 
on June 30, 1914. From the same re- 
port and from local county reports, the 


net cost of 94 county homes is found 


to be $319,851.96 for 1913. It has not 
been possible to secure complete reports 
of the cost for the entire 99 counties. 
The net cost of the county homes is 
determined by substracting income re- 
ceived from sale of farm produce and 
money received for care of inmates from 
gross cost. 

For the relief of the poor outside of 
the county homes, there are three dif- 
ferent funds. The first is the “poor” 
fund proper, raised by taxation, dis- 
pensed in towns by overseers of the poor 
appointed by the local county board of 
supervisors and in the rural districts by 
the township trustees regularly elected. 

‘The second, the soldiers’ relief fund, 
also raised by special county levy for 
the care of dependent soldiers, their 
wives, and their minor children, is ad- 
ministered in each county by a soldiers’ 
relief commission, the members of 
which are appointed by the county board 
of supervisors. 

The third fund is widows’ pensions. 
These are granted by the judge of the 
Juvenile Court. A maximum of $2 a 
week per child until each child arrives 
at the age of fourteen years is permitted. 
It is the duty of the board of supervisors 
to pay the pensions granted by the 
court. This law, which went into effect 


July 4, 1913, does not provide for ade- 
quate investigation or for after-care of 
pensioners—that is, for planning family 
budgets or helping to place children ad- 
vantageously when they must be sent to 
work. 

The amount expended for outdoor 
relief in 97 counties, figures from two 
counties being unavailable, totals, for 
1913, $561,478.76. The soldiers’ relief 
commissions -in 97 counties expended 
$160,510.20 in 1913. The sum total of 
the net cost of the county homes, the 
cost of outdoor poor relief, and that of 
soldiers’ relief is $1,041,840.92. This 
does not include the large amount of 
money the different counties must pay 
for the care of county patients at the 
different state institutions, nor does it 
include the cost of caring for depend- 
ent, defective, or delinquent children. 

Separate figures for widows’ pensions, 
are not available. This much can be 
said, however,—the annual cost is in- 
creasing rapidly. This would almost 
necessarily be true as the law becomes 
better known. For instance, in one 
county, with a population of less than 
18,000 widows’ pensions increased from 
$162 in 1913 to $2,011.15 in 1914. In 
Polk county, with a total of 110,438 peo- 
ple in 1910, the county of largest popu- 
lation in the state, widows’ pensions in- 
creased from $543.99 in 1913 to §7,- 
023.49 in 1914. 

In the last year or two, business men 
of the different communities have be- 
come aware of the inefficiency of much 
of the county work. The overseer of 
the poor is a political appointee, serv- 
ing in most towns for a merely nominal 
salary and very often giving only part 
time. He may be an elderly man who 
has been a good “party” man and who 
needs the modest salary to supplement 


his income. Such untrained officials 
have seldom thoroughly investigated 
applications for county relief. As a 
consequence, relief is usually either 


overgenerous and extravagant, or nig- 
gardly and parsimonious. There is lit- 
tle or no follow-up work; ordinarily lit- 
tle effort is made to enforce family and 
personal responsibility; and practically 
no constructive family work is done. 
When the different communities became 
aware of some of the abuses and de- 
sired to change the system of adminis- 
tration, they were confronted by a very 
serious and practical difficulty. People 
in Iowa are exceedingly generous and 
along with the ‘public care of the needy 
poor, a great deal has been done by in- 
dividuals and small groups of people 
through private charity. In almost 
every community there is the same 
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condition oi overlapping of public and 
private relief, of waste, and lack of 
constructive family work. However, the 
communities could not pay double for 
service to the poor. In other words, 
they could not pay taxes levied by the 
county Board of Supervisors for the 
public relief funds and the salary of a 
public official, and at the same time pay, 
by means of personal contributions, for 
the support of a trained worker who 
should carry out the principles of or- 
ganized charity. 

The problem is being solved by a plan 
of combination. While there have been 
combination agreements in various 
parts of the country, Iowa’s plan is 
unique in that each community adjusts 
the plan to fit its particular develop- 
ment. No rigid or arbitrary plan is ad- 
hered to. The Extension Division of 
the University of Iowa has been asked 
by a number of cities during the past 
year to send in a worker to study the lo- 
cal situation and map out a plan which 
would meet local needs. In order to do 
this, the Extension Division, through 
the Bureau of Social Welfare, has con- 
ducted a number of “‘path-finding” sur- 
veys, and on the basis of the local needs 
and resources has suggested a concrete 
plan. 


N July, 1914, the Commercial Asso- 
ciation of Ottumwa asked for a 
brief survey. This was made, a pub- 
licity campaign was waged, and all the 
local social agencies were seen and 
their co-operation enlisted. The plan, as 
finally adopted, provided for the organi- 
zation of the Associated Charities of 
Wapello county. The board of directors 
was chosen not only from Ottumwa, but 
from the surrounding towns. The coun- 
ty Board of Supervisors was approached 
very frankly and their co-operation 
solicited. The judge of the Juvenile 
Court was offered the services of the 
trained worker, who should be secretary 
of the new association, in investigating 
applications for widows’ pensions. 

In September, the society was or- 
‘ganized with a budget of $5,000. As 
proof of the hold the movement had 
taken in the community, which is a city 
of something over 22,000 people, over 
‘$4,000 of the budget was pledged be- 
fore the office was opened. Very soon 
after the secretary began work, two of 
the district court judges issued an or- 
der making her the official investigator 
of all widows’ pension cases. March 1, 
1915, the secretary was appointed over- 
seer of the poor by the Board of Super- 
visors. This centralization brought 
ptivate relief, county poor relief, and 
the investigation of widows’ pensions 
under one central board. The Associ- 
ated Charities of Wapello county acts 
as a clearing-house for the entire com- 
munity and has put into operation a 
joint registration bureau. It has co- 


operated with the civic forces in clean- 


up and anti-tuberculosis campaigns and 
is leading in an effort to improve home 
conditions in Ottumwa. 


URLINGTON, with a population of 
about 25,000, has just completed 
the organization of a Social Service 
League. Burlington’s plan goes one 
step further than any other plan in the 
state. The local charity organization so- 
ciety went out of existence in Septem- 
ber, 1914. But during the winter months 
the city was forced to recognize its loss 
and set about to secure a central organi- 
zation. The Commercial Exchange ask- 
ed the co-operation of the Extension Di- 
vision of the state university. After a 
study of the local situation, representa- 
tives of all the social service agencies 
were called together to consider a plan. 
A brief social survey was made, the data 
for which was secured by volunteer 
workers. 

As a result, the Social Service League 
was organized, the board being com- 
posed of representatives of all federated 
societies. All of these social service 
agencies have agreed to discontinue the 
giving of relief. All distribution of re- 
lief is to be made through the Social 
Service League. The Burlington Re- 
lief Society and the Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation have voted to disband and to 
merge their societies into the Social 
Service League. The county Board of 
Supervisors has also joined the league, 
and the overseer of the poor will act as 
assistant secretary of the Social Service 
League. A central registration bureau 
is to be one of the integral parts of the 
work. The Social Service League is to 
serve not only as a center for adminis- 
tration of public and private relief, but 
will also promote improvement of home 
conditions and protection of children, 
and serve as the center through which 
other needed social movements will be 
initiated. The experienced charity work- 
er, who has been elected secretary, takes 
charge of the work, September 1. 


IN February, 1915, the Commercial Club 
of Sioux City, the second largest 


city of the state, asked for the services. 


of the Bureau of Social Welfare to 
make a study of the relief situation. 
Two and a half weeks were spent there. 
It was found that the overseer of the 
poor had no system of records or even 
a ledger account of relief disbursed. 
The carbon copies of orders issued were 
the only record kept by him. The coun- 
ty auditor, of course, kept the bills paid 
by the county for poor relief. The coun- 
ty subsidizes several institutions, main- 
tains a county home, and is building a 
tuberculosis hospital. 

The two weeks’ study revealed con- 
siderable overlapping by public and pri- 
vate agencies, no understanding as to 
the field of work to be covered by either, 
and very great need for careful investi- 
gation of county wards and constructive 
plans for their care. It was recommend- 


ed that the preliminary study should be 
followed up by a “case” survey, a stud 
of all county cases, in order that a more 
definite basis might be secured for 
comprehensive plan of reorganization of | 
the relief methods. A suggestive scheme! 
was included in the report submitted t 

the president of the Commercial Club_ 
The county Board of Supervisors | 
agreed to employ a trained worker tc, 
make this case study. She has now beer- 
engaged and began work August 14 
This effort on the part of a county} 
board is especially significant and sets:| 
a new standard for county officials the | 
country over. ' 


a 


MUSCATINE, which has a popula-| 
tion of almost 17,000, one of the | 
oldest cities in the state, has just organ- | 
ized the Muscatine Welfare Association. 
The principles of the association are 


those of organized charity, but in Iowa |i 


there is a growing sentiment to drop the 


word “charity” from the names of the ||} 


societies because the work involved is | 
more than work with needy families. It 


involves the social effort of the entire | 


community and the societies are in re- |} 
ality centers of community social ser-'|}) 


vice. The board of the Muscatine Wel- | 
fare Association is made up of repre- 
sentatives of churches, lodges, city and: 
county officials, commercial and civic | 
organizations, Y. M. C. A., and Y. W.3] 
Crt 4] 

After the Welfare Association was 


organized, the Extension Division of the |Pyn 
university was asked to make a brief |) 


survey and outline the most effective |) 


means for real service to the commuh-. | 
ity. The plan outlined includes the dis-. 


tribution of private relief funds, truan- |): 


cy work of the public schools (the tru-. | 
ant officer serves as superintendent of. 
the association), and constructive family 
work. It is hoped that the probation | 
work of the Juvenile Court will even- | 
tually be included,* and that the work 
of the association will so commend itself 
to the county Board of Supervisors that 
the secretary will be made overseer of 
the poor. A trained social worker will 

be employed to handle the family prob- 

lems and to improve home conditions. 


"THE press has been most generous. 
Whole pages have been given to the 
final reports of the surveys and a series 
of articles dealing’ \vith the fundamental 
principles of constructive family work 
has been printed. In each city the work 
has been promoted not by a small group 
but by the combined forces of the city. It 
has been made a community affair. 
Usually the business men’s organiza-_ 
tions have taken a leading part, extend- 
ing the invitation to the Extension Di- 


‘vision, and paying the expenses of, the 


*Regularly paid probation officers can only 
be appointed in counties with a population 
of 50,000 or more, and Muscatine does not 
come within this group. Any district or su- 
perior court may sit as a juvenile court. 
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survey. This was true in Ottumwa, 


Burlington, and Sioux City. In Mus-. 


catine, the Welfare Association took the 
initiative, but both the Commercial 
Club and the Chamber of Commerce had 
the work presented to their membership 
and both have representatives on the 
board of the association. 

Grinnell, Oskaloosa, Fort Dodge, and 


i} Waterloo have themselves worked out 


' structive work with the families. 


| TRANGE we should simulate Love 
Given once wholly and free; 
Strange all our loving should prove 


' salary of the worker. 
lowed Grinnell, 


Pzives to 


nizing of 


combinations of public and private 
relief under a board of citizens and 
one worker acting as secretary and 
myerseer Of: the poor. In each of 
these cities, the activity of the society 
is not limited to the administration of 
relief but includes work with children, 
the promotion of recreational facilities, 
and other civic effort. The plan was 
adopted in Grinnell in 1912 after an in- 
vestigation of local conditions paid for 
by the county Board of Supervisors. 
The first year the salary of the trained 
worker was divided equally between the 
board of supervisors and the Social Ser- 
vice League. The exceptional success 
of the first year’s work led to the Board 
of Supervisors taking over the entire 
Oskaloosa fol- 
using practically the 
same plan. Fort Dodge effected the 
combination without outside help in 
January, 1915. Waterloo has had a very 
complete combination-plan for eight 


» years, and has found it quite satisfactory. 


The great service the “combination 
scheme” renders to Iowa towns is con- 
This 
is the reason for combining, in the per- 
son of the trained charity worker, the 
offices of overseer of the poor and secre- 
tary of the Social Service League, Wel- 
fare Association, or Associated Chari- 
ties. It puts into operation business 
methods of administering charity. It 
the worker an official po- 
makes possible the harmo- 
the many divergent in- 
terests of the community, opens up the 
way for the investigation of widows’ 


sition, 


Sophistry subtle to be; 


/ Grasping the graces of life’s fairest places, 
Counting it largess for Thee! 

Dance, for the music is dreamy and sweet, 
Heaven ordains loss and gain; 

Dance, for the poor are without in the street, 
Pleasure is built upon pain; 

God gives our measure so carefree and light, 

Dance for the weary ones out in the night! 


pension cases, retains the advantage of 
having a fund raised by private contri- 
butions for use of those special emergent 
cases which it is not desired to make 
county charges, and creates a board of 
private citizens who serve without pay, 
who direct the policy: of social work in 
the community, and in this way remove 
it from any political domination. 


It must be kept in mind that the mem- 
bers of the county Board of Supervisors 
are ex officio members of this board, and 
that the scheme is co-operative. County 
funds and private funds are kept sepa- 
rate, as are the records of families 
aided by each. The secretary, as over- 
seer of the poor, is directly responsible 
to the Board of Supervisors for the ex- 
penditure of county funds, and regularly 
submits a formal report to them in ad- 
dition to the reports submitted to the 
entire board for the conduct of all the 
activities of the office. 


N this attempt at solution of the local 
social problem, Iowa offers a sug- 
gestion for cities and communities of 
other states in solving the perplexing 
question of inadequate support of chari- 
ties maintained by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and leads the way in a study of the 
local problem and the working out of a 
method to meet it, not bound by tradi- 
tion to follow what has been approved, 
nor caught in a whirlwind of some popu- 
lar proposition. 

Thus, Iowa has not only given a 
feasible method for systematic and con- 
structive charity in the small city, but it 
has also made a distinct contribution to 
the general field of social service in its 
demonstration that no plan can be arbi- 
trary but that the solution of the prob- 
lem must fit both the needs and the re- 
sources of the community. 

The Extension Division of the uni- 
versity, besides the unique service of 
community surveys and the outlining of 
community social programs, through the 
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Bureau of Social Welfare, has given 
lectures on request on social welfare sub- 
jects, has conducted community insti- 
tutes, baby health contests, and has kept 
in constant circulation over the state a 
child welfare exhibit. Through the 
Bureau of Business Administration, 
business surveys, business institutes, 
and lectures on salesmanship, business 
management, and advertising have been 
given. 

In two cities, Davenport and Spencer, 
the municipal authorities have installed 
a system of budgets and accounting 
recommended after a local study by the 
Extension Division. Besides, in Daven- 
port, a purchasing department was 
recommended_for adoption by the City 
Council after it had been shown that in 
this way $15,000 a year might be saved 
on the annual budget. A budget which 
will give a basis for future budgets has 
also been prepared and has been ap- 
proved by the authorities of Iowa City. 

The Department of School Surveys is 
just completing a comprehensive survey 
of the schools of the entire state. The 
fourth department of the Extension Di- 
vision, the Bureau of Municipal Informa- 
tion, has made studies of various city 
activities and gives information and ad- 
vice to municipal and county officials on 
request. A series of bulletins has been 
issued. 

The inspiration of the Extension Di- 
vision has been the desire to make avail- 
able for all the people of the state the 
university’s store of learning, skill and 
science. It is essentially a democratic 
institution, making its appeal to the 
whole people. It did not start out with 
preconceived notions as to what it must 
give, but has been guided by the de- 
mands made upon it. And it has sought 
to interpret the demands in terms of ac- 
tual service. The movement for com- 
munity service on the part of the Ex- 
tension Division carries with it splendid 
possibilities for the promotion of Iowa’s 
social and economic development. 


Spirit of Love we profane, 


We but on merriment bent, 


Specious our serving and vain, 


Heedless of sorrow’s portent; 


Gayly secluding ourselves, and eluding 
Grief that we feign to lament; 
Let us keep time to that grimmer refrain 
By which our brothers are led, 
Until a motif of joy and not pain 


Lighten humanity’s tread; 


Far from the languorous notes that beguile, 
Let our feet weary in service a while! 


Sanity in Social Work 


By Mrs. William Lowell Putnam | IF 


HERE is a good embracing 

word in the English language 

whose meaning has been so pain- 

fully restricted of recent years 
that it has become a mere shadow of it- 
selfi,—this word is “‘‘social,” and its nar- 
rowed use is peculiarly noticeable when 
it is coupled with its frequent comrade 
“worker.” “Social” means “pertaining to 
society,’ that great assemblage of all 
sorts and conditions of men. Social 
workers should be those who understand 
society in its largest sense, but as we 
use it we contract the meaning of the 
word till it applies only to a knowledge 
of the poorest class in the community,— 
those who truly most actively need our 
ministrations but whom we cannot wise- 
ly help without a knowledge of all the 
factors which together cause their pres- 
ent poor condition, and these embrace 
the whole of human life. 

It is a pity to injure our language by 
narrowing the meaning of a word, but 
far more important than that is the 
loss in the ideals of those to whom the 
word is applied. For words unconscious- 
ly mold our thought, and in taking one 
of large meaning and cutting down its 
application we necessarily narrow the 
outlook of its present possessor, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, because of the old 
breadth of the word, but all the more in- 
sidiously therefore. 

No one part of society can be un- 
derstood without a knowledge of the 
others. We cannot appreciate the need 
and value of the root unless we know 
the plant in root and stem and leaf and 
flower. Narrowness of outlook and lack 
of understanding of the parts in their 
relation to the whole, is, I believe, the 
cause of our social unrest, and those 
who undertake to make things straight, 
to explain the parts each to the other, 
can do so only if they have a compre- 
hensive understanding of the whole and 
of the place which every part should 
take in making up this whole. 


ANITY, which comes of comprehen- 
sion, is the crying need of our time, 
perhaps of all time but certainly of 
today. In the industrial world, we 
have certainly not been crying peace 
when there is no peace, but we have 
been crying war when there was no war 
except a war of misunderstanding. 
There is no more need of war between 
the classes of society than between the 
different members of a household. No 
people can live together without mutual 
concessions, without each one sometimes 
giving up something which for the 
moment appears necessary to his high- 
est development, yet are we prepared to 
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admit that man’s highest manhood has 
often in the end suffered thereby? What 
is true of a household is equally true of 
society, and the give and take of com- 
munity life differs only in degree from 
the life of one great family, hard to live 
it may often be, but fraught with pos- 
sibilities of infinite development because 
of infinite service for each one. 


In studying the needs of society we 
cannot hope to bring about perfect jus- 
tice—there is no such thing as abstract 
justice in the world—and, try as we will, 
justice will never be wholly done, but 
we shall approach most nearly to it if 
we remember always in judging for 
others as well as for ourselves to take 
into consideration the wants and the 
needs of all the other members of all the 
other groups which go to make the 
whole. An illustration in little of what 
I mean is the so-called servant problem. 
There is no servant problem for those 
who consider the household as a whole 
and run it with due regard to the rights 
of each individual in it, in whatever ca- 
pacity that member serves the good of 
all. Of course, in those places where 
there is not enough supply to meet the 
demands the employment of domestic 
labor must be full of difficulties, but 
that is an entirely different matter and 
does not concern us here. 


One mistake, which is very trite and 
yet is still often made in our outlook on 
society, is that of trying to make people 
happy in our way rather than theirs. For 
instance, a priest, who had given up all 
for his religion and the service of his 
fellows, was much distressed, while pay- 
ing a visit to his mother, by the fact 
that the servants had their meals apart 
from those of the family, and asked that 
during his stay they might all eat to- 
gether. His mother did not see fit to 
change the family habits but permitted 
him to eat with the servants at their 
table. Not many days later the cook 
came to her mistress in great perturba- 
tion, with the desire to know when the 
son’s visit would end, because, as she 
said, they found themselves so embar- 
rassed by his presence in the kitchen 
that they could not eat their meals in 
peace. The aim of the priest was cer- 
tainly Christian charity, but he failed to 
see that people like their different ways 
of doing things, and that in so doing 
they want to be let alone. 

The incident reminds one of Oliver 
Herford’s story of the elephant who, 
having accidentally stepped on _ the 
mother partridge with the natural re- 
sult, tried to take her place by sitting 
on the young, and Mr. Herford’s com- 


greatly lacked it, and was a piece of | 


.to Housewives. 
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ment thereon that not everyone is fitted © fix 
by nature to run an orphan asylum. ~ 
Kindness is a poor, though very com-_ 
mon, substitute for common sense. 

What has been said earlier of the ji 
servant problem is true also of the labor 
problem. If society is taken as a whole, | 
the relations of labor and capital, of. | 
employer and employed, sink into their | 
proper place and assume their natural | 
positions to each other. In a well run. Jigs 
household we have no feeling of antag- } 
onism to our household servants, but 
one of very pleasant intercourse and in- 
terdependence. One of the most touch- 
ing things that I have ever known was 
the message sent by an old gardener 
with a bunch of his own flowers to ex- 
press his sorrow at the death of his mis- 
tress. The message read: “In memory 
of twenty-eight years of friendship and— 
kindness.” This woman had brought up |} 
her family and carried on a large house- | 
hold for many years in the spirit which | 
alone can make society sound and sane— 
the spirit of mutual service. This is the 
spirit which society needs in the larger 
relations of employer and employed.-|)\ 
We are all employers of labor no mat- 
ter what our social position. The tin- 
smith employs the carpenter to build 
his house and the carpenter employs the 
tinsmith to make his cooking utensils. 
No matter how poor we are, we must all 
buy things that others have made. 


‘T OGETHER we can make conditions | _ 

right, or by antagonism we can | 
make them wrong. In the Department of |. 
Public Health of the Women’s Munici- |. 
pal League of Boston, there is a com- | 
mittee on the hygiene of occupations. | 
The committee is composed of women |. 
who are hard workers along their sev- | 
eral lines of social service without much | 
time to give to any outside work. How- | 
ever, when they undertake a thing they | 
intend to finish it, so in starting the | 
work of their committee they thought | 
long what line they had best take up, 
and finally decided that the house- | 
painters’/trade gréatly needed attention, | 


work not too large for them to be able 
to put through. 

They got out a questionnaire to the 
painters to help in finding out the pre- 
ventable causes of illness in their trade, 
and also two leaflets, one of Precau- 
tions to Painters and another of Hints 
The latter begins: 
“Do you offer your painter warm water, 
soap and towels for his hands at lunch 
time? (Hands covered with paint in- 
crease the danger of lead poisoning).” 
All of these are being circulated 
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throughout the state and the committee’s 
efforts to help the painters are meeting 
with enthusiastic response from the 
unions and the men, and the education 
ot the housewife cannot fail to help not 
only in preventing illness among the 
painters but in accomplishing somewhat 
toward a much larger thing—the doing 
' away with class feeling. In continua- 
tion of the work of this committee, meet- 
| ings have been held with various paint- 
ers’ unions and lectures given by phy- 
sicians to the men. At one of these 
meetings after the lecture and while 
the questionnaires were being passed 
round, a member of the union got up 
and began to talk, poor man, in the way 
with which we are all alas! too familiar, 
about the people in Beacon street, the 
condition of their houses, etc., with the 
personal animus which. belongs only to 
the unsuccessful. 


FOLLOWING him there came a pause 

which a member of the league ask- 
ed to be allowed to fill. She told them of 
her own education by the committee, and 
how in consequence when she came 
home one day and found her painter 
rubbing down the shellac on her parlor 
floor with the dust flying up into his 
throat with every rub, she asked wheth- 
er the floor could not be wet to keep 
the dust out of his lungs. He answered 
yes, but that it would cost more to rub 
it wet because wet rubbing takes more 
time than dry. So she told him that 
she saw no reason for our cutting each 
the other’s throat. Together we were in 
this world, and together we must live 
in it, and this feat could be much more 
satisfactorily accomplished if we helped 
instead of hindered one another, and, 
therefore, she would like to have him 
tub her floor wet and consider it her 


' contribution to pay for the extra time 


required, and some time he would find 
something which he in turn could do 
for her. His face lighted up with 
| pleasure and when she came back later 
he and his man were both hard at work 
/in different corners of the room each 
_ rubbing down a dampened piece of floor. 
She had hardly finished this story 
when a journeyman painter in the audi- 
ence got up and said: “I know that 
what the lady says is true, for I was 
the painter on the job.” Is there any 
doubt that such mutual understanding 
each of the other’s problems would 
change class feeling into human help- 
_ fulness? 
Sanity shows us that a man can do 
better work when he is in good health, 
_tather than bad, and that both master 
_ and man are helped by raising the stand- 
‘ard of health among workers, and at 
‘the same time the standards of the work 
done. Anything which lowers a man’s 
standards injures everybody concerned, 
but no one so much as the workman 
himself. Herein lies the fault of our 
labor unions—that they set before them- 
Selves the work of the mediocre work- 


— 


man as the standard to be followed by 
all, whereas they should take that of the 
best as the only one to be held up to 
any self-respecting man. The world can 
only progress by ideals, and if our 
ideals are dragged down, woe betide our 
future. 

The social worker should see these 
things—he should understand the work- 
ingman and his problems and so be able 


‘to explain him to himself, but he should 


also understand the employer and _ his 
problems, and so interpret each to each 
that misunderstandings may be cleared 
away. He should appreciate the im- 
portance, what we call the majesty of 
the law, and help in its enforcement. 
Sanity counsels this course, for good is 
seldom promoted by disregarding law. 
Without law civilization is impossible. 
We can have in this country no class 
privileged to disregard the rights of 
others. There is no reason why the law 
should be broken for the benefit of strik- 
ers, or by or for any other group of citi- 
zens, no matter how serious or how triv- 
ial their grievance. If the law is unwise 
the remedy lies in its repeal, and though 
this course may take more time than 
anarchy, the results are likely to be more 
satisfactory to the workingman in the 
end, and social workers could be of in- 
estimable help to society if they made 
effort, first, for the encouragement of 
commonplace respect for law and order, 
and, second, against all class legislation 
and third for the repeal of such laws as 
have proved themselves undesirable. 

The welfare of the whole of society 
must be our aim, for in the end only 
so can its units achieve their highest 
good. The freeing of the serfs in Rus- 
sia has been instanced as proving the 
contrary,—it has been stated that the 
landlords suffered from that which help- 
ed their serfs, but this can only be tem- 
porary, for a self-respecting freeman is 
a better Russian and must better help 
his country than an oppressed serf, and 
in the good of the country the land- 
lords also share. Even in the freeing 
of our slaves we must believe that event- 
ually our South will benefit, although 
unfortunately the exigencies of war 
brought this about so long before the 
Negroes were prepared for freedom. 

In judging the conditions of any 
group we must consider the whole of 
our social life before deciding what had 
best be done for that one group. For 
instance, take the immigrant to our 
shores; the question of whether or not 
immigration should be allowed to con- 
tinue unchecked must be considered not 
from the point of view of the immi- 
grant but from the viewpoint of the 
whole country. If it is best for the 
country to gather in the hords which 
have come year after year to America, 
then let immigration continue its unre- 
stricted course; but if it is not best for 
the country that this influx should con- 
tinue, then the good of the individual 
immigrant should not weigh down the 
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scale. It is good so long as we can as- 
similate and help the immigrant to be- 
come a part of our civilization, but 
when that ceases, when the immigrant 
uncivilizes America, we have scant 
time to stop. 


One thing sometimes forgotten is that 
only those who themselves have the 
power to appreciate a human need can 
wisely help to fill that need for others. 
For instance, how can we make a home, 
how can we even judge the quality of a 
home, if for us a home has no existence 
even in imagination? Yet one of our 
children’s agencies employs as home 
seeker for the children a social worker 
who, herself the child of divorced par- 
ents, has never known a home and feels 
no loss therefrom. Is she a judge of 
what a home should be? Not that she 
never had a home, not that love passed 
her childhood by, poor child, makes her 
unfitted for her special task, but that 
she never missed what was denied— 
she never felt the human need! 

The advocacy of lawlessness because 
they see the immediate evil of the spe- 
cial law involved; the promotion of our 
present well-nigh unrestricted immigra- 
tion because they think the individual 
may benefit thereby; the encouragement 
of militant suffragism through the wel- 
come accorded its leader because they be- 
lieve that those women who, through 
circumstances are unable to command 
the respect of their men, may acquire 
this respect together with the acquisi- 
tion of the ballot; the fostering of class 
feeling among the lower classes of our 
working people because of social en- 
thusiasm without social balance,—all 
these things have been done by some of 
our noblest men and women working 
with all the strength that is in them for 
what they believe to he the good of 
their fellows. It is sanity that is lack- 


ing, not saintliness. 


HAT is the reason? Why do these 

men and these women, who devote 
their lives to serving others, see in terms 
of the part and not the whole? We see 
what we are trained to see. The hunter 
perceives the motionless deer that the 
novice mistakes for the trees among 
which he stands. If our minds are 
fixed constantly on anything, that thing 
becomes to us of paramount importance, 
and we lose our perspective until we 
cannot see the wood for the trees which 
we are contemplating. 


The social worker sees largely those 
who have been unsuccessful in life. 
Those who are in need of help come to 
the settlement for the friendship and 
encouragement there given them in such 
ample measure. But the contemplation 
of unsuccess is not the way to train 
successful lives. We must study the 
causes of failure truly, but if we would 
counsel wisely our study must even more 
largely be a study of success. 


No painter spends much time pouring 
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over bad pictures which have been 
painted, but rather learns to avoid their 
mistakes by study of those artists who 
have painted well. Social work is not so 
different from a painter’s, only that the 
former pictures are made up of human 
lives, and the mistakes bear loving and 
helping as the painter’s do not. 

The remedy for our restricted outlook 
seems to me to lie in larger life outside 


the work be thereby aught but benefited. 
It has been found in studies of efficiency 
with the highest grades of work, that 
shorter working days actually increase 
the daily output of a factory because 
of the better quality of work done in 
the remaining hours of labor. So would 
it be with the workers of the heart, the 
workers for the good of others, were 
more of their hours spent in studying 
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instance, after their earlier years o 
neighborhood study, they were to liv 
entirely away from where the pull comes | 
so hard upon their heartstrings, to live | 
in the midst of the larger life of the| 
world, I believe so would they bring to) 
their work the serenity and sanity o 

mind which, added to their knowledge | 
and their love of humankind, would 
solve the problems now pressing so hard) §f 


of our personal social work—nor would 


A LITTLE TAVERN 


From THE HUNGARIAN OF 
ALEXANDER PETOFI 


RENDERED INTO ENGLISH VERSE BY 
Aice SToNE BLACKWELL 


Te Working Man, translated 

by Miss Blackwell from the 
German of Richard Dehmel, was 
published in The Survey for 
March 13 in response to a corre- 
spondent’s suggestion that we pre- 
sent verse of good will and normal 
human emotion from the countries 
at war, as an offset to the sowing 
of bitterness on every hand. 


Petofi, the author of this poem, 
was the beloved national poet of 
Hungary. He fell in the war for 
his country’s freedom im 1849. His 
songs are household words in 
every Hungarian home. Petofi has 
been called the Burns of Hungary. 


other parts of the social whole. If, for for solution. 


HERE the village ends, a little tavern 
Stands beside the Szamos, flowing clear. 
It could see its image in the water, 
Only that the night is drawing near. 


Night is falling, with its dim gray shadows; 
All the world is growing hushed and still. 

By the shore the ferry-boat is resting; 
Darkness fills it, silent, cold and chill. 


But the inn is noisy, and the player 

Smites the cimbalon with might and main, 
And the lads so lustily are shouting 

That the windows quake in every pane. 


‘‘Q my hostess, golden flower of women! 

Bring me your best wine, that brightest flows, 
Let it be as aged as my grandsire, 

And as ardent as my youthful rose! 


‘“Play, O gipsy,' play up louder, better! 
I am in the mood to dance today. 

Madly now J dance away my money, 
Madly now I dance my soul away!’’ 


Somebody comes knocking at the window: 
‘‘Don’t make such a noise! More quiet keep! 
’Tis his lordship sends this message to you, 
He has gone to bed and wants to sleep.”’ 


‘‘Oh, I say, the devil take his lordship! 
You may follow too, the selfsame way! 

Never heed him, gipsy, keep on playing, 
Even if I sell my shirt to pay!”’ 


‘‘Lads, God bless you!’’—somebody comes tapping 
Once again before the hour takes flight— 
‘‘Please amuse yourselves a bit more softly; 
My poor mother is not well tonight.’’ 


No one answers, but they drain their glasses, 
And they bid the music cease to play, 

And, as quickly as their wine is finished, 
All the lads are on their homeward way. 


‘In Hungary, the gipsies are the musicians of the people. 
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Constitution Making in New York 


Home Rule and the State Charitable and Penal Institutions 
by Samuel McCune Lindsay 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL LEGISLATION, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


OVERNMENT as an agency to 
promote social welfare is more 
restricted just at present in 

New York state, and indeed in 

most states and in nearly all large cities, 
by the lack of financial resources than 
by limitations on its constitutional pow- 
ers. Hence the fundamental impor-, 


‘tance of the measures in the New York 


Constitutional Convention providing for 
a staté budget, and for the administra- 
tive reorganization of the state govern- 
ment, not merely to secure a government 
responsive to the needs of the people and 
subject to their control, but also one on 
which a dollar expended will yield a full 
dollar’s worth of work done. We have 
no money to waste on inefficiency if the 
mounting social tasks of government are 
to be met. 

The convention is just starting its 
major debates on the budget and on re- 
organization of state government on the 
basis of committee substitute proposals 
for numerous amendments which were 
discussed in their committee stage in the 
first article in this series (see THE SurR- 
vey for July 31). On two closely re- 
lated subjects, committee reports have 
been recently presented: One, the home 
rule proposal from the Cities Committee 
in the shape of a substitute for fifteen 
separate proposals for home rule which 
were referred to that committee, and 
the other a scheme or rather two in- 
compatible schemes for the supervision 
and management of the state’s charitable 


and penal institutions, its largest social 
_ welfare undertaking. 


Home Rule 


Cities are chartered corporations, gov- 
ernments of strictly delegated powers. 
The source of all governmental power 
them resides in the legislature. 
When they want to make any new de- 
parture in adapting the general powers 
of government to the changing condi- 
tions of city life they must go to the 
legislature for permission. They want 
more power to deal with their local af- 
fairs according to their own local know]- 
edge and experience. 

Fifty-four cities in New York are 
banded together under the leadership of 
the mayor of New York in this demand 
for municipal home rule—the power to 


govern themselves subject only to the 


superior law of the state and nation en- 
acted to deal with matters that concern 


_ all the people of the state and the na- 
tion. 
“ment now before the convention does 


The substitute committee amend- 


not give them what they ask. The Cities 
Committee had before it several definite 
proposals to which it had given pro- 
longed consideration before it decided to 
draft the substitute. 

Certainly a goodly majority, if not 
practically all the committee, was in 
favor of the abstract principle of home 


T fs is the second article in a 

series by Dr. Lindsay on the 
New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion and its work. The first en- 
titled Constitution Making in New 
York appeared in THr Survey for 
July 31. The next article will 
deal with industrial wmterests and 
relations, minimum wage, delega- 
tion of legislative powers, conser- 
vation, public education, etc. A 
final article will review the entire 
work of the convention and the 
constitution it submits for the ap- 
proval of the electorate —THE 
EDITOR. 


rule. There are great difficulties in ap- 
plying it. The substitute proposal fails 
to satisfy real home rulers in the first 
place because it starts out with the hy- 
pothesis that cities are children of the 
state and must be still kept in leading 
strings in a great many particulars, 
rather than starting with the only as- 
sumption that fits twentieth century no- 
tions of democracy and is essential to 
any brand of home rule that those who 
have been asking for home rule for a 
generation will recognize. That is the 
assumption that the cities are and 
ought of right to be free, independent, 
self-governing communities or democ- 
racies out of which self-governing states 
and nations are made; that the residuum 
of the powers of government, which 
under the theory of our constitutional 
system is reserved to the people, belongs 
of right in the people of the smallest 
units of government. The power resid- 
ing in the people to govern themselves 
should be exercised to the fullest extent 
by the smallest areas in which citizens 
can co-operate effectively for govern- 
mental purposes, and should be limited 
by the superior governments of larger 
areas of which the smaller are parts 
only in those matters that are of gen- 
eral and wider concern. 


Thus,- instead of the state govern- 
ments being the residual claimants of all 
powers that the people have not dele- 
gated to the national government or to 
counties, towns and cities, the state gov- 
ernments ought themselves to be re- 
garded more strictly as governments of 
delegated powers, and the counties, 
towns, cities and villages ought to have 
the undefined residuum of power to do 
anything and everything in the way of 
giving concrete expression to the exer- 
cise of the powers of government not in- 
consistent with the higher law of the 
larger areas of state and nation which, 
however, would deal only with things 
of wider concern for those larger areas. 
To put the matter still more concretely: 
no real home rule will be granted in the 


Constitution unless the legislature is pro- 
hibited from passing any special legis- 
lation in regard to local affairs. Even 
the classification of cities into classes 
for purposes of special legislation has 
proven a failure. This does not mean 
that legislatures would not have power 
to pass general laws affecting all cities 
alike. 

The right of the people of a city to 
frame a charter, local organic act or 
constitution in order to set up a frame- 
work of government and define the gen- 
eral powers of their local authorities, to 
adopt and amend the same by popular 
vote should unquestionably be included 
in any home rule proposal, yet the com- 
mittee substitute requires that a charter 
after it has been approved by the voters 
must be submitted to the legislature and 
does not take effect until sixty days after 
such submission and only then if not dis- 
approved by the legislature. This is the 
so-called Philippine principle and also 
applies to the legislature of Porto Rico, 
both of which legislatures may enact 
laws not inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and not re- 
quiring the consent of the Congress of 
the United States, but Congress may set 
aside any law of either legislature that 
it deems unwise. This has worked well 
as a restraining influence, though 
scarcely used at all thus far in the train- 
ing of alien peoples little accustomed to 
the exercise of self-government. 

It is a rather unfortunate illustration 
to cite as an analogy for the proper re- 
lation to subsist between the people 
chosen, let us say, by the five million, 
or more than one-half of the most in- 
telligent citizenship of this state, in the 
city of greater New York to express 
their legislative will in their local legis- 
lature, and those chosen by the people 
of the entire state to express their legis- 
lative will for the state in the legis- 
lature at Albany. Home rulers will have 
none of it and any constitution so dis- 
trustful of the ability of the cities of the 
state to set up and alter at will their 
frame-work of government will go down 
to defeat. 


The Measure Revised 


The measure of home rule asked for 
by the fifty-four cities banded together 
for the purpose in New York state is 
neither novel nor revolutionary. It is 
the rule of law in some American cities, 
in Prussian cities generally (where there 
is a great deal more local autonomy and 
real democracy than we enjoy in 
America in local affairs in spite of Prus- 
sian autocracy and militarism in the 
state) and also in some cities of Great 
Britain. 

The Committee on Cities has given 
three months’ active consideration to 
carefully drawn proposals before it, at 
least two of which, that of the mayors’ 
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conference introduced by John Lord 
O’Brian of Buffalo, and one introduced 
by E. E. Franchot, had in them the es- 
sential principles of real home rule 
which the committee and the conven- 
tion might have been able to formulate 
into precise legal and constitutional lan- 
guage after mature discussion of the 
really difficult problems of adjustment 
of governmental relations between cities 
and state when the principles of home 
rule are accepted. 


Majority and Minority Reports 


The committee thinks it has accepted 
those principles in its substitute pro- 
posal. Mr. Low in his majority report 
says: 


“The bill gives home rule to cities as to 
their own local affairs; state rule to the 
state as to state affairs, and where the city 
acts as the agent of the state in matters of 
government, the present system with the 
local suspensory veto is retained. 

“The legislative sovereignty of the state 
is preserved: (1) By leaving with the 
legislature the right to pass general laws 
applying to all the inhabitants of the state, 
applying to all the cities of the state, or to 
all the counties of the state; (2) By pro- 
viding that all new charters and many char- 
ter amendments must be submitted to the 
legislature which can veto them through an- 
nulment by joint resolution. 

“The autonomy of the city as to its own 
local affairs is protected: (1) By an ex- 
clusive grant of power to manage, regulate 
and control its property, business, and local 
affairs; (2) By giving to the city the initi- 
ative in charter-making and in the amend- 
ment of charters. 

“In that part of the local field which re- 
lates to the organization and management 
of departments, to the regulation of the 
powers, duties, qualifications, mode of 
selection, number, terms of office, compen- 
sation, and method of removal of all city 
officers and employes, and of all police and 
health officers and employes, and of all non- 
judicial officers and employes attached to 
courts not of record, the city can act with- 
out submitting its action to the legislature 
unless the city’s action changes the frame- 
work of its government, or regulates the 
issuance of bonds or removes some re- 
striction as to taxation. In this special 
class of cases, although they may be within 
the field of the city’s local affairs, the city’s 
action must be submitted to the legislature 
and be subject to disapproval by it. The 
city is also given the authority, without 
going to the legislature, to regulate the 
compensation of all county officers and of 
all employes in such counties, except assist- 
ants and employes of district attorneys, and 
except officers and employes of courts of 
record.” 


The minority report, signed by Mr. 
Franchot and Senator Foley, claims that 
this compromise proposal violates the 
fundamental principles that must govern 
any measure designed to meet the wid- 
spread demand from the cities of tne 
state, and especially from New York 
city, for increased power of self-govern- 
ment sufficient to give each city ade- 
quate power over matters of city concern 
and to prevent interference with local 
affairs by the legislature. 

Mayor Mitchel, whose leadership of 
the home rule advocates is able, dis- 
interested, and based on his brief but 
brilliant administration, which has given 
Greater New York the cleanest and 
most efficient government it has had in 
the entire history of the greater city, at 


first was inclined to think that the com- 
promise proposal, if amended to correct 
two inherent and fatal defects, which he 
pointed out in his Columbia University 
address to the students of the summer 
session on July 13, contained a success- 
ful solution of the question. On mature 
reflection, however, after examination 
of the proposal, when finally made public 
by the committee, the mayor in his 
Buffalo address on August 5, vigorously 
denounces the whole measure, as fol- 
lows: 


“The time has come for plain speaking. 
The convention has been in session since 
May 1, and today the Cities Committee is 
still trifling with the whole question of 
home rule, without any straightforward at- 
tempt to solve the problem. This morning 
a proposed amendment was introduced by 
the Cities Committee, so ludicrous in its 
contradictions, so reactionary in its pro- 
visions, and so unscientific in its structure, 
that its enactment into law as a part of a 
new constitution would leave the cities with 
no more home rule than they have today, 
and would throw into confusion the entire 
conduct of municipal government through- 
out the state.” 


While apparently giving an exclusive 
grant of power to regulate, manage and 
control their local affairs, the legislature 
would retain the right to enact special 
laws pertaining to the government of 
cities, subject, however, to the suspens- 
ive veto of the mayor, and general laws 
enacted for all the cities of the state, 
as well as general laws applicable to all 
the state. This seems to the mayor and 
those he represents to be an “Indian 
gift” of home rule, and one that would 
throw into the courts for interminable 
litigation every important question in- 
volved in real home rule. The mayor 
summed up his criticism as follows: 


“This ‘Indian gift’, this captured-colony- 
Philippine-proposal of the Cities Committee 
is worse than no home rule amendment at 
all. It leaves the cities practically where 
they are today. Such additional powers as 
they are granted are certainly of negligible 
importance, are hampered by cumbrous ma- 
chinery, and at best are surrounded with 
doubt and uncertainty, dependent upon liti- 
gation and judicial decision for interpre- 
tation of the apparent grant.” 


The minority report sums up its criti- 
cism as follows: 


“The proposal begins with a promise of 
complete home rule to cities, but one 
reaches the end only to discover that it is 
but a declaration of principle, and that the 
limitations subsequently imposed, effectively 
destroy the first impression and promise. 
Jf adopted, it will tend to throw into con- 
fusion, for the next ten years, the exercise 
of power by city government throughout 
the state. Such a measure does not confer 
genuine home rule, does not eliminate man- 
datory legislation affecting cities, narrows, 
instead of widens, the present sphere of 
local control by municipalities.” 


Mr. Low in a subsequent statement 
referred to the telling criticism of the 
minority report and asked the people of 
the state to keep an open mind till the 
proposals of the committee were thor- 
oughly discussed and perfectly under- 
stood. He evidently thinks that the 
committee proposal goes farther toward 
meeting a legitimate, moderate demand 
for increased home rule than its critics 
admit, and that it will be subject to 
amendment in the progress of debate, so 


‘done away with as outgrown machinery 
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that it can be made a satisfactory com- 
promise proposal. So many _ radical-| 
amendments were offered as soon as thes | 
convention took up the committee pro- 
posal, that it was freely predicted that” 
the committee substitute “would be 
changed beyond recognition if the con- | 
vention adopted any home rule proposal. | 
at all. ; 


Penal and Charitable Institutions 


If the cities and local authorities were | 
given real home rule, upon them would™ 
devolve full responsibility for the larger. 
part of public charitable relief and re-°| 
formatory institutions. Greater New | 
York alone now expends for its Depart- 
ments of Charities and Correction nearly | 
as much as the state government, and | 
the state expends for its institutions and_ | 
services in connection with state hos- | 
pitals for the insane, prisons and re- | 
formatories, and state charitable institu- 
tions about one-third of its available an- 
nual revenues which are approximately 
forty million dollars. 

A confused, complicated, and unneces- 
sarily expensive scheme of governmental 
machinery has been developed to man- 
age these departments of the state’s 
business. Officers, boards, commissions | 
and departments, with overlapping and 9; 
contradictory authority and jurisdiction, ' 
have been set up, largely by legislative | 
enactment but, in part protected by ex- | 
isting constitutional provisions such as_| 
those creating and defining in part the 
powers of ithe Commission in Lunacy | 
(State Hospital Commission), the Prison- 
Commission and the superintendent of |): 
prisons, and the State Board of Charity. 
With the great growth in volume of | 
business as indicated in the fact that 
since the state assumed the entire care | 
of the indigent insane in 1889 the popn- 
lation of the insane hospitals alone, then 
numbering 16,000, has more than,doubled 
and is now 33,000, there has come an 
imperative necessity for centralized plan- 
ning and co-ordination of the work of | 
all the state’s penal and charitable in- | 
stitutions. | 

In view of the state’s inadequate an- | 
nual revenues, it is unable to continue | 
financing the growing needs of the prob- | 
lems involved in the humane care of | 
the wards of the state and more especi- 
ally it is unable to make wise provision | 
for necessary preventive work in caring | 
for the more important aspects of deal- | 
ing with the feeble-minded, with juvenile | 
delinquency and other like matters that |— 
lie largely outside of the immediate | 
problems of custodial care or institu- | 
tional management. It is highly desir- | 
able that/ the fixed) agencies of the pres- | 
ent Constitution which have grown up | 
as a result of a detached method of deal- | 
ing with the problems of the insane, | 
feebleminded, epileptics, adult and juve- 
nile offenders which have so much in 
common, at least in their claim upon the 
attention of the state and in the burden 
they impose upon the whole population 
of the state as well as in their funda- 
mental relation to social well being, be 


fit only for the scrap heap, and that | 
there be set up a central planning agency 
which will bring to bear on these great 
problems of,social progress the best ex- 
pert advice to enable the people to dis- 
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tribute the financial burden over a series 
of years and to bring the problem under 
control. 

At the present moment a conservative 
estimate indicates that an outlay of 
thirty million dollars for building con- 
struction is imperative to remove such 
blots°on our civilization as Sing Sing 
prison, and merely to catch up with the 
accumulated demands of the recent past. 
What expenditure a real business look 
into the future would dictate we do not 
know because, ostrich fashion, we stuck 
our legislative heads in the sand long 
ago and our engines of management 
have been running wild so long that 
we are afraid to estimate the havoc of 
the final smash up. 

The Charities Committee of the con- 


. vention has had this situation definitely 


presented to it and has given scant con- 
sideration to some good proposals re- 
ferred to it for opinion. It has demon- 
strated its own lack of an intellectual 
grasp of the most dramatic human prob- 
lem before the whole convention and it 
has lost an opportunity that might have 
made its members and the convention it- 
self historic in the annals of the state. 
Instead of bringing some order out of 
the confused and disheartened ranks of 
those who want the Empire State, with 
its peculiarly heavy burdens of charit- 
able and reformatory work, due in part 
to its assimilation of a large foreign 
population, to stand in the front rank of 
constructive social reform, the Charities 
Committee under the hopelessly in- 
effective and incompetent leadership of 
James W. Wadsworth has reported 
favorably only one insignificant proposal, 
that of Mr. Steinbrink. This aims to 
make the present control of the State 
Hospital Commission. over the insane 
hospitals a constitutional rather than a 
legislative one, which would only add to 
the present constitutional checks on the 
legislature in the consideration of any 
real reorganization and co-ordination of 
the work of the insane hospitals and that 
of the other state institutions that must 
be considered together in order to se- 
cure practical results. After the most 
perfunctory consideration of other pro- 
posals before it, the Charities Commit- 
tee has the effrontery to announce that 
it has completed its labors and no other 
measures will be acted on by it. 


The Parmenter Proposal 


Fortunately another kind of leader- 
ship is found in Mr. Tanner’s Committee 
on Governor and Other State Officers 
which is giving serious consideration to 
a plan to create a department of chari- 
ties and correction, introduced by a 
member of the Charities Committee, Dr. 
John Parmenter. The same plan is 
also involved in other bills dealing with 
the general reorganization of state gov- 
ernment, and the general principles of 
the plan are embodied in the committee’s 
substitute measure reorganizing all the 
civil departments of the state govern- 
ment reported favorably on August 5. 

The original Parmenter proposal has, 
however. two definite advantages which 
may still be incorporated in the com- 
mittee’s reorganization scheme by 
amendment. First, it abolishes the pres- 
ent constitutional limitations and defini- 
tions of the powers of the State Board 


of Charities, the State Hospital Commis- 
sion, the State Prison Commission, the 
office of state superintendent of prisons, 
and leaves to the legislature the definition 
and co-ordination of the powers and 
duties of the advisory councils and exe- 
cutive officers who take their places. 

It does not, however, set up a central 
board of control or contemplate that the 
legislature should do so though it might 
try that experiment under the powers 
given it if it desired to do so. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the experience in 
other states does not warrant the estab- 
lishment of a central board of control 
as that is generally understood, and those 
who have stood sponsor for or endorsed 
in principle the Parmenter proposal— 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, the managers of Letchworth 
Village, the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor, and a com- 
mittee of the New York Prison Associa- 
tion, among others—have rather contem- 
plated that this measure would set the 
legislature free to deal with the prob- 
lem efficiently and that it could be per- 
suaded to organize an efficient, simple, 
direct and responsible agency of cen- 
tralized supervision and determination 
of state policy but that with this would 
come also a definite movement in the 
cpposite direction to that inherent in a 
central board of control idea, namely, 
toward increasing the powers of local 
boards of managers and having such 
boards for every state institution, includ- 
ing the prisons. 

Second, the Parmenter proposal 
creates four instead of three sub-divis- 
ions in the new department of charities 
and correction, thus giving specialized 
attention to the problems of the feeble- 
minded and epileptics which is earnestly 
desired by all expert medical authorities 
and is almost imperative from a social- 
economic point of view owing to the 
magnitude of the feebleminded problem 
in New York state and the backward 
condition of our efforts to tackle it. 

The far-reaching character and im- 
portance of this Parmenter proposal, 
which the Charities Committee dis- 
regarded and the Committee on Gover- 
nor and Other State Officers has only 
partially dealt with in its substitute 
scheme for the reorganization of civil 
departments; may be better understood 
from a few quotations from the briefs 
submitted in its support. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research, 
in its brief, says in part: 

“The present constitution contains too 
many rather than too few provisions for 
the care of defectives, dependents and de- 
linguents. It deals with many . matters 
which could be more properly treated in 
the statute law. 

“This proposal to amend the constitution 
offers in place of all the existing provisions 
a simple and direct plan of organization of 
the state’s activities with respect to the care 
of its defectives, dependents and delin- 
quents. It would remove many existing 
limitations on the power of the legislature 
to deal with the management of state in- 
stitutions and put in their place the briefest 
possible declaration of the fundamental 
principles in accordance with which the 
legislature would be required to act. This 
is in accordance with what is usually re- 
garded as good constitutional practice and 
the legislature in working out in detail a 
well regulated plan of department organ- 
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ization, would be free to modify it, and ex- 
periment from time to time, in response to 
any well-founded public interest or need. 

“In dealing with the insane hospitals, 
charitable institutions, prisons and reforma- 
tories and in making provisions whereby 
the state shall do its duty by the unfor- 
tunates who are gathered into such institu- 
tions or who require the help or attention 
of public authorities, whether inside or out- 
side of institutions, the present constitution 
has set up a complicated system of checks 
and balances, and there have been super- 
added by the legislature other checks and 
balances resulting in a confusion and inter- 
ference that is almost unbelievable.  Citi- 
zens who would willingly co-operate with 
the state in the performance of this hu- 
mane service, and who are serving the state, 
as well as the causes they espouse as man- 
agers of institutions, are discouraged and 
their efforts often paralyzed. Such volun- 
tary service is an essential part of any well 
managed system of public institutions and 
is one of the biggest assets the state has 
got to rely on for the successful perform- 
ance of its work. 

“Every effort should be made to enlist 
and cultivate the co-operation of charit- 
ably disposed persons as managers of in- 
stitutions, members of voluntary boards 
and commissions, and in other wavs where 
prominent people with business experience, 
and often with technical qualifications as 
well, are willing to lend themselves to, and 
express their humane impulse through, such 
public services. That their efforts should 
be nullified, their enthusiasm dampened, 
their work subjected to suspicion and criti- 
cism by a multitude of conflicting public 
authorities is an evil for which there is no 
excuse, and one to which a constitutional 
remedy may well be applied.” 


Conflicting Laws 


Mr. Prescott’s report (1914) on the 
conflict of authority and laws concern- 
ing charitable institutions is quoted at 
length, in which he shows that there are 
twenty-six different state departments 
which have to do with this division of 
the state’s business. There are still 
twenty-three of these departments in 
existence, and they still operate in vari- 
ous combinations of from four to ten for 
any given group or institution but al- 
ways spelling unnecessary overlapping 
or duplication in functions which the 
state can ill afford: 


“To remedy this chaotic situation it is 
proposed that all state regulation or con- 
trol be vested in and be executed by a 
secretary of charities and corrections who 
shall be, for this purpose, in reality, a vice- 
governor appointed by the governor and re- 
movable at his pleasure and therefore abso- 
lutely responsible to him, thus making the 
governor responsible to the legislature and 
the people for the performance of the 
state’s functions with respect to its unfor- 
tunates, most of whom are wards of the 
state. With such an officer under him, the 
governor would be provided with a re- 
sponsible agent to execute the administra- 
tion’s policy and to master the details of 
the needs and problems of a complex busi- 
ness with which the governor could not 
possibly be expected to be familiar without 
such aid. Neither final authority nor arbi- 
trary power should rest with the secretary. 
His powers ought to be strictly defined by 
statute and he should be only the mouth- 
piece and the co-ordinator of the adminis- 
trative policies, developed and determined 
by experts under the secretary, and by local 
boards of managers in closer touch with 
the various classes of persons affected. 

“Under the secretary of charities and 
correction, it is provided that there shall be 
four independent divisions of departmental 
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organization as follows: A director of 
state hospitals for the insane, and a state 
hospital council; a director of state institu- 
tions and work for the mentally deficient 
and epileptics, and a state mental deficiency 
council; a director of prisons and reforma- 
tories, and a state prison council; and a 
director of state charitable institutions, and 
a state board of public charities.” 


Report of Bureau of Municipal 
Research 


In addition to the general scheme of 
departmental organization the bureau’s 
brief recommends: 

1. The interference of the state comp- 
troller in the accounting and bookkeep- 
ing of the prisons through the appoint- 
ment of the clerk in each prison should 
be discontinued and that clause of Sec- 
tion 4 of Article V of the constitution 
should be repealed. This would leave 
the state comptroller all the powers of 
an independent auditor of the accounts 
of ‘the prisons as well as of other in- 
stitutions as he should be, and nothing 
more. 

2. li the State Board of Charities is 
to deal effectively with all the problems 
of dependency as the state’s sole gen- 
eral supervising agency for that purpose, 
it should have at least the right of entry, 
inspection and report with respect to 
private as well as public charitable and 
eleemosynary institutions, societies and 
associations. The legislature will deter- 
mine by the appropriations it makes for 
such inspection how far the board should 
be allowed to go. The present supposed 
constitutional inhibition which has been 
assumed to follow from the decision of 
the Court of Appeals in the so-called 
Gerry case (The People of the State of 
New York ex rel. The State Board of 
Charities, respondent, against the New 
York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, appellant), should 
be removed without question and the 
legislature at least given power to decide 
this question, unless the constitution de- 
cides it. The constitution should not 
negative all possibility of the exercise of 
the power of supervision over private 
charitable organizations for another 
twenty years by leaving the matter stand 
as it is now. 

3. Provision ought to be made pro- 
hibiting the legislature from creating 
any new institutions, commissions or 
boards to perform any executive func- 
tions relating to charitable and penal 
problems and institutions of the state, 
except such as may be placed under an 
appropriate division or subdivision of the 
newly established department of chari- 
ties and correction. 

The board of managers of Letchworth 
Village having experienced the difficul- 
ties of the present cumbersome system 
of control of charitable institutions, in 
its efforts to deal with one of the newer 
tasks of the state in an enlightened and 
efficient way, has filed with the conven- 
tion over the signature of its president, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, a brief advocating 
a simplified system of control for the 
state charitable institutions. We quote 
from this statement as follows: 


“The Constitutional Convention has now 
before it the complete survey of the state 
government prepared by the Bureau of 
Municipal Research. It has also received 
briefs advocating various remedies. All 


agree that existing conditions should not 
be allowed to continue. Individual view- 
points and problems of personality have, 
however, somewhat clouded the main is- 
sues involved, which are simple and about 
which there is more general agreement than 
is commonly believed. An attempt to find 
on what points there is most general agree- 
ment is likely to be productive of definite 
results. 
“In examining the proposals heretofore 
made we find a general agreement that: 
1. The system of control should be simple 
and effective. 
2. Responsibility 
definitely fixed. 
3. A logical system should replace the 
present cumbersome and_ ineffective 
one. 


“We believe that any system to be suc- 
cessful must support and facilitate the de- 
velopment and administration of the in- 
dividual institutions, rather’ than retard 
their progress and curtail their usefulness 
as has unfortunately too often been the case 
in the past. Further, that in exercising 
control, the departments at Albany should 
be so organized that they will consistently 
fight the institutions’ battles and render efh- 
cient and practical aid in their administra- 
tion, helping to develop them to the maxi- 
mum of usefulness, co-ordinating their 
activities and laying plans for future de- 
velopment in order to meet the growing 
needs of the state. 

“We favor the management of individual 
institutions by local boards of unpaid man- 
agers. .We favor equal pay and opportuni- 
ties for similar service in all groups of in- 
stitutions. 

“With the above views we believe there 
is very general agreement. As to how best 
to bring about the results desired by all 
there is naturally less unanimity. The 
cabinet system has proved its worth not 
only in the conduct of the affairs of the 
federal government, but is the generally 
recognized system of administration of cor- 
porations in this country. In business en- 
terprises, in army administration, as well 
as other governmental activities, the cabinet 
system is in use as a matter of course, being 
the only known method of centralizing au- 
thority and obtaining results with the least 
amount of executive machinery. If the 
proposal to introduce the cabinet system, 
with centralization of authority in the gov- 
ernor, is adopted, the charitable institutions 
will automatically take their place in such 
a plan. In such a redistribution of govern- 
ment the following grouping of the charit- 
able work of the State is in our opinion 
advisable.” 


should be easily and 


[Here follows the four divisions com- 
prising a director and council for state 
hospitals for the insane, for the mentally 
deficient, for prisons and reformatories, 
and for public charities, as enumerated 
above in the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search brief. ] 


“We believe that whatever is good in the 
present situation should be kept. For ex- 
ample, the present administration of the 
state hospitals for the insane is admirable 
and in any re-adjustment the administra- 
tion and control of this group should be 
left as nearly intact as possible, the other 
groups being co-ordinated in such a way 
that all may be administered on virtually 
similar lines, with adequate flexibility for 
different purposes and fields of activity. 
We endorse the general recommendations 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research in its 
brief entitled Some Considerations in Sup- 
port of the Proposal to Create a Depart- 
ment of Charities and Correction. We also 
endorse the stand of the State Charities 
Aid Association as stated in its brief en- 
titled Board of Control for State Institu- 
tions Opposed, which supports our belief in 
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the cabinet system in preference to a so- 
called board of control. 


of the State Board of Charities which is 
supported by the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, the Bureau of Municipal Research 
and other bodies that the State Board of 
Charities should be given authority to visit 
and inspect all charitable institutions whe- 
ther receiving state aid or not. 

“We believe that as the problem of in- 
sanity was the great issue of a generation 
ago, the problem of feeblemindedness is to- 
day of the utmost importance and that the 
convention should at this time provide a 
broad platform on which, during the com- 
ing twenty years, as much progress can be 
made in the care and treatment of the 
feebleminded as has been done in the care 
of the insane during the past two decades. 
The feebleminded have a right to be pro- 
tected from the cupidity, the indifference 
and the dangers to which they are subject 
from the rest of the community, just as 
the normal part of the population has an 
equal right to be protected from the in- 
sidious evils and cost of permitting feeble- 
mindedness to increase, sapping its vitality, 
and filling almshouses, jails and reforma- 
tories with unfortunates who would never 
have been born had adequate provision 
been made for the custodial care of the 
dependent and delinquent defective part of 
the population.” 


State Charities Aid Report 


The State Charities Aid Association 
which had an important part twenty 
years ago in helping to frame sections 
11, 12, 13 of Article VIII of the present 
constitution, providing for the State 
Board of Charities, the State Commis- 
sion in Lunacy, and the State Prison 
Commission, has given the whole mat- 
ter careful consideration and adopted 
and submitted to the convention the fol- 
lowing suggestions made by an able sub- 
committee of which Joseph H. Choate 
was chairman: 


: 

“4. That some of the present restrictions 
on the incurring of debt by the state for 
the purpose of construction of state char- 
itable and correctional institutions be re- 
moved, leaving the legislature free to pro- 
vide for such construction by bond issues 
if it deems it wise to do so, and with or 
without a vote of the people, as the legis- 
lature may deem wise. 

“2. That the principle of state inspection 
of charitable and correctional institutions 
be carefully maintained and that the lan- 
guage relating thereto be made so plain 
that no doubt can be raised as to the fact 
that it includes institutions not in receipt 
of public funds. 

“3. That the organization of the state in- 
specting bodies should not be prescribed in 
the constitution. 

“4. That institutions for the  feeble- 
minded, epileptics, and idiots should be 
made subject to the inspection of the State 
Commission in Lunacy, and not subject to 
the inspection of the State Board of Char- 
ities. 

“5. That adult reformatories (now sub- 
ject to inspection both by the State Board 
of Charities and the State Prison Com- 
mission) be made subject to inspection by 
the State Prison Commission only. 

“6, That no provision be inserted in the 
constitution establishing a board of control 
to be in charge of all state institutions.” 


While these recommendations do not 
cover directly any comprehensive scheme 
of departmental reorganization except 
in a negative way in opposing a state 
board of control, practically all that they 
suggest might be accomplished under the 
Parmenter proposal. 


We further en- — 
dorse the recommendation of the president ~ 
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The Charities Committee does not 
seem to have given the interesting and 
valuable brief of the State Charities Aid 
Association any more consideration than 
it gave to the other excellent sugges- 
tions it had before it. The only hope 
for action by the convention in any of 
these matters seems to lie with the Com- 
mittee on Governor and Other State Off- 
cers in its proposals for the reorganiza- 
tion of the state government and in the 


WAGES AND DIVIDENDS 


To tHE Epiror: In your article on 
the Calumet and Hecla Mining Com- 
pany in the issue of June 12, there is no 
mention of the fact that when the wages 
of men were cut 10 per cent the stock- 
holders received no dividend. 

ANNA SHAW CuRTIS. 
[A stockholder. ] 


West New Brighton, N. Y. 


[Tue Survey’s paragraph dealt pri- 
marily with the action taken by the 
board of the Calumet and Hecla Min- 
ing Company with respect to wages: 
In June it reimbursed the losses its men 
had sustained due to a cut in rates last 
fall, before the war demand for copper 
had made itself felt. Mention was not 
made of the fact that no dividends were 
voted last fall; nor, on the other hand, 
was mention made of the fact that they 
were restored to the old level in mid- 
winter and that the June dividend made 
good the dividends not voted in the fall. 

As it has turned out, therefore, other 
than to have their income deferred for 
a while, stockholders have not suffered. 
However, information received from the 
Calumet and Hecla Company indicates 
that the wage-earners have not been so 
fortunate. They have had the rate cut 
made good to them as indicated; but 
from September 1 to February 1, the 
mines were run on a three-quarter time 
basis. In other words, in addition to 
and apart from the rate cut the men’s 
earnings were diminished 25 per cent 
during the depression. This loss to 
them has not been made up. 

At the time of the Calumet and 
Hecla strike one of the arguments made 
by the labor leaders for increasing 
wages was that the company had made 
great profits. Discussing this at the 
time as an economic issue, Professor 


-Taussig took the position that mining 


being a hazardous undertaking, the cor- 
rect principle was for the going rate 
of wages to be paid; the stockholder to 
take the risk of losses and to pocket the 
profits. What has actually happened 
the last year in the copper mines of the 
Calumet and Hecla Company has been 
the reverse of that; 7. e., the war en- 
abled the directors to make up with a 
$15 dividend in June the losses suffered 
by stockholders due to the non-declara- 
tion of two $5 dividends last fall; while 


amendment of its proposals on the floor 
of the convention when individual mem- 
bers of the Charities Committee may 
have another opportunity to redeem the 
reputation of their committee and show 
that they have some real appreciation of 
the serious problems presented by the 
state’s charitable and penal institutions 
and what the people rightfully expect 
from this convention in dealing with 
them. 


as we have seen the householders of 
the mining towns suffered two reduc- 
tions in income: one due to a cut in rate, 
the other to a cut in time, the larger of 
which has never been made good. As 
the year actually worked out, then, the 
risks of the business have borne down 
more heavily on the men on the payroll 
than on the stockholders. 

This would have been very much 
more the case had it not been for the 
extraordinary action of the board at its 
June meeting, which was the subject of 
Tue Survey’s report, reimbursing the 
10 per cent wage cut for the entire eight 
months it had been in effect. It is in no 
sense our intention to minimize the ac- 
tion of the directors, in weighing the 
relative outcome of the year, as between 
stockholders’ families and miners’ fam- 
ilies. As was pointed out in THE Sur- 
vey for June 12, the board broke away 
boldly from the ordinary precedents of 
a narrow self-interest. At the same time 
the company will have to go very much 
further in the direction of accepting 
Professor Taussig’s principle in times of 
depression, if it is to be used as a valid 
defense in times of strike. 

The following data was obtained from 
the general offices of the Calumet and 
Hecla Company : 


“During 1914 quarterly dividends were 
paid as follows: 


March) tices 2: eee $5 
DUH AAG) Nec RAAB. 3 eicteo $5 
September... . cnet Nothing 
December -.; ... Gage. Nothing 


“In March, 1915, $5 was paid, and in 
June, $15. In this connection I enclose 
copy of notice sent to stockholders in 
August and November, 1914. 


“To the Stockholders: 

“In view of the unsettled condition of 
the copper market in this country, and the 
interruption of the company’s business with 
its foreign customers, the directors have 
decided not to declare a dividend at the 
present time. 

“The product of the mine will be cur- 
tailed and the wages and salaries of all 
employes and officers will be reduced. It 
is planned to continue operations on three- 
quarters time, rather than to discharge any 
large number of men, and by keeping the 
entire force at work part of the time it is 
hoped that the organization of the company 
may be kept intact and a lesser hardship 
imposed on the men. For the directors, 

“G. A. Frac, secretary.” 


Boston, Mass., August 28, 1914, 


“To the Stockholders: 

“Since the first of September, the mine 
has been operated on three-quarter time, 
with a reduction of 10 per cent in the wages 
of the men and 15 per cent in the pay of 
all salaried employes and officials. 

“In the last few weeks the demand for 
copper has increased; but general condi- 
tions which affect the copper market are 
still so unsettled as not to warrant putting 
the men back on full time, nor the declara- 
tion of a dividend at the present time. 

“For the directors, 

“Gro, A. Fiacc, treasurer.” 

Boston, December 5, 1914. 


“On September 1, 1914, wages were re- 
duced about 10 per cent, or to the rate ex- 
isting prior to May, 1912, and the mine was 
put on a three-quarter time basis. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1915, the mine was put back on 
full time; on May 1, 1915, the men’s wages 
were raised 10 per cent, or to the rate in 
force prior to September 1, 1914. On 
June 12, 1915, the wages the men had lost 
on account of the 10 per cent cut were re- 
imbursed to them. As this cut had ex- 
tended over a period of eight months, each 
man received roughly 80 per cent of one 
month’s wages. Nothing was paid on ac- 
count of abbreviated working time. 

“The action of the directors in raising 
the wages 10 per cent May 1 and in re- 
storing wages to the men June 12, was 
taken “after general discussion of the sub- 
ject between the general manager and the 
directors.” 


The foregoing data covers the various 
stages in this noteworthy fiscal policy, 
which should be seriously considered by 
every economist and employer in the 
country.—TueE Enprror.] 


THE MORALS OF SPENDING 


To tHE Epiror: The following let- 
ter was written to a friend, but will 
serve to express an idea which the writer 
believes must be increasingly recogniz- 
ed. I am sending it to THE Survey be- 
cause it may be of use to other social 
workers with wealthy friends: 


My pear Jim: The more I am in so- 
cial work, the more I feel that the im- 
portant thing to secure just distribution 
is not only a reform in production, but 
alsoa reform in consumption. We have 
constantly striven for higher standards 
of living and at the same time have in- 
creased our population at a tremendous 
rate. The logical conclusion is either 
that we must reduce our population or 
that some of us have got to lower our 
own planes of living. There must be a 
leveling down as well as a leveling up; 
not in the real values of life but in the 
unnecessary expenditures. 

Personally, I feel that any expenditure 
on my part which is not devoted to the 
improvement of my own efficiency or 
to the beautifying of character in some 
way, is an immoral expenditure. This 
general position is a result of seeing in 
San Francisco and elsewhere such a 
tremendous amount of money lavished 
on private luxuries while absolutely 
necessary enterprises from a social point 
of view are almost stranded for lack 
of funds. 

My theories are also a result of the 
observation of the families of social 
workers and others who are apparently 
living much richer life on moderate in- 
come than are those of extreme wealth. 
Indeed, I think that people have made 
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the mistake of confusing elaborateness 
with essential quality. : 

Unfortunately, the temptations and 
exactions of wealth seldom are resisted. 
Those who win greater wealth usually 
do so with the distinct desire of satis- 
fying an elaborate standard of living. 

Those who are born into such a plane 
of living, on the other hand, may indeed 
have truly high standards of life; but 
the elaborate features and expensive or 
wasteful habits of their lives become so 
ingrained that they are unconsciously 
continued. They do not realize how ex- 
travagant they seem to those with less 
money, especially to those with a cause 
at heart. You spend enough on a sin- 
gle dinner, in a strange city, to board 
me for three or four days; yet you are 
not considered extravagantly rich nor I 
uncomfortably poor. Yet I am as happy 
in two rooms as you in nine, and wealth 
is my envy only for the causes I am in- 
terested in. 

These are things, Jim, that I have oc- 
casionally had in mind, but which have 
been difficult to get across to you be- 
cause of the personal equation involved, 
but they represent a general point of 
view that I shall probably get into pub- 
lic with sooner or later, and I want your 
opinion of them. 

Tuomas D. Exior. 

San Francisco. 


REPORTS OF INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS COM MISSION 
[Continued from page 481.] 


The income from the fund, which 
would be administered by the industrial 
commission, would be used to meet the 
expenses of the commission; to promote 
the social well-being by establishing sick- 
ness and unemployment insurance, old- 
age pensions, and employment offices, by 
promoting industrial education through 
subsidies paid to the states and by en- 
abling tenant farmers to acquire pos- 
session of their farms. 

The report strongly endorses labor 
organization and the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining, and recommends the 
adoption of the British trades disputes 
act. It points out that employers are 
now practically free to maintain black- 
lists, and that therefore labor should 
not be restricted in its right to maintain 
either primary or secondary boycotts. 


The Employers’ Report 


A supplementary report, filed by the 
employer members of the commission, 
dissents from the recommendation of 
the Commons report that the secondary 
boycott should be legalized and from 
the proposal that labor disputes to be 
inquired into should be made only in 
cases where both sides invite it. It 
condemns the Manly report as partisan 
and unfair. The report states that, in 
spite of the fact that they were ap- 
pointed to represent employers, they are 
“free to admit” that the investigations 
and testimony before the commission 
“have made it plain that employers, 
some of them, have been guilty of much 
wrongdoing. 


“There has been an abundance of tes- 
timony,” the report continues, ‘‘submit- 
ted to prove to our satisfaction that 
some employers have resorted to ques- 
tionable methods to prevent their work- 
ers from organizing in their own self-in- 
terest; that they have attempted to de- 
feat democracy by more or less success- 
fully controlling courts and legislatures; 
that some of them have exploited women 
and children and unorganized workers; 
that some have resorted to all sorts of 
methods to prevent the enactment of 
remedial industrial legislation; that 
some have employed gunmen in strikes 
who were disreputable characters, and 
who assaulted innocent people and com- 
mitted other crimes most reprehensible 
in character; that some have paid lower 
wages than competitive conditions war- 
ranted, worked their people long hours, 
and under insanitary and dangerous con- 
ditions; that some have exploited prison 
labor at the expense of free labor; that 
some have been contract-breakers with 
labor; that some have at times attempted, 
through the authorities, to suppress free 
speech and the right of peaceful assem- 
bly; and that some have deliberately, 
for selfish ends, bribed representatives 
of labor. All these things, we find, tend 
to produce industrial unrest, with all its 
consequent and far-reaching ills. 


“There is, therefore, no gainsaying the 
fact that labor has had many grievances, 
and that it is thoroughly justified in 
organizing and in spreading organization 
in order better to protect itself against 
exploitation and oppression.” 


On the other hand, the report points 
out that enlightened employers have 
been and are doing very much to im- 
prove the condition of their employes. 
In spite of the fact, also, that they favor 
collective bargaining they find that many 
employers, even enlightened ones, object 
to dealing with organized labor on ac- 
count of some of its practices. These 
include sympathetic strikes, jurisdiction- 
al disputes, labor union politics, contract 
breaking, restriction of output, prohibi- 
tion of the use of non-union made tools 
and materials, closed shop, contest of 
supremacy between rival unions, acts of 
violence against non-union workers and 
the properties of employers and appren- 
ticeship rules. 


“These various policies,” says the re- 
port, “have brought about their fullest 
share among the workers, to say nothing 
of the injury inflicted on employers and 
on society, of poverty, suffering, wretch- 
edness, misery, discontent, and crime. 
Organized labor will never come into 
its own, and will indefinitely postpone 
the day when its many commendable ob- 
jects will be achieved in the broadest 
sense, until it will cut out of its program 
sympathetic strikes, until it can prevent 
cessation of work in jurisdictional dis- 
putes, until it can more successfully pre- 
vent labor union politics, until it can 
teach many in its rank and file to re- 
gard more sacredly their trade agree- 
ments, until it can penalize its members 
for resorting to violence in labor dis- 
putes, and can make it a labor union 
offense to limit output.” 
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JOTTINGS 


Florida recently passed a law providing 
local option in the matter of compulsory 
education to be adopted by vote of counties 
or school districts. There are now only 
three states in the Union without compul- 
sory education laws: Georgia, Alabama and 
Mississippi. 


On September 2, an examination will be 
given by the Chicago Public Library for 
applicants to the training class, which pre- ~ 
pares young women for positions in the 
public library. The course covers eight 
months, and no tuition is charged. High 
school and college graduates residents of 
Chicago are admitted to the examination. 


Two hundred Indiana health officers in 
a recent conference passed unanimously a 
resolution declaring that health officers and 
physicians should join in the campaign 
against alcohol. Among the facts leading 
to this resolution are quoted these: De- 
creased use of alcohol means less tubercu- 
losis, poverty, dependency and imprison- 
ment; increased use of alcohol means im- 
paired vitality of children (drinking 
mothers lose twice as many babies as do 
non-drinking mothers); feeble-minded 
children; poverty; impaired mind and mus- 
cle. 


The Federated Churches of Cleveland, 
including over 200 Protestant congrega- 
tions, have organized a sub-committee of 
the Committee on Social Betterment, to 
study social programs carried out by 
churches in other cities, social agencies ex- 
isting in various well-defined communities 
within the city, and how the needs of 
these communities may be met through the 
co-operation of the churches with existing 
agencies. 

It is thought that the activities of this 
committee, which includes both pastors and 
laymen, will not only line up all possible 
agencies for social service, but do much 
to make the social worker and the religious 
worker more closely sympathetic than often 
has been the case in the past. 


The New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor is undertak- 
ing a special inquiry into the subject of mal- 
nutrition. This study is entered upon in 
the belief that while malnutrition compli- 
cates many family and social problems, very 
little is known about either its causes or 
nature. One of the objects of the inquiry 
will be to define malnutrition. The associ- 
ation believes that among medical men in 
general there is little agreement as to stand- 
ards of malnutrition. Diagnoses by boards 
of health, it thinks, are likely to be affected 
by this confusion. 

The work has been placed in charge of 
Frank A. Manny, formerly director of the 
Baltimore Training School for Teachers. 
He will make an intensive study of the 
records in 37,000 cases of school children 
declared by the New York City Board of 
Health to be suffering from malnutrition 
last year. It is hoped that the study will 
reveal whether there is any relation between 
poverty and malnutrition and if so what 
that relation is. What relation school 
lunches may have to malnutrition is another 
question to be answered. The work is 
being conducted under the Bureau of Wel- 


are of School Children of the associa- 
ion’s Department of Social Welfare. 


In order to familiarize the public with 
he aims and ideals of the Fairhope School 
n Alabama, and the summer school of the 
ame name conducted at Greenwich, Conn., 

series of Saturday conferences have been 
neld in connection with the latter. The 
-onferences emphasized the special contri- 
ution which the Fairhope Schools are try- 
ing to make in the educational field—that 
£ “greater and more intelligent considera- 
ion for the demands of child nature.” 

On the subject of Nerves and Habit, the 
speakers were Dr. Nathan Oppenheim and 
Dr. Stuart H. Rowe. Dr. Oppenheim’s con- 
tention, that superimposing the same stand- 
ard of mental development on every child 
interferes with normal development of the 
mervous system, is the first point of de- 
parture in all the work at Fairhope. That 
adults exert such interference by unwise 
efforts to establish conventional habits in 
the child was the special point contributed 
by Dr. Rowe. 

Recognition of the value of the child’s 
initiative by the teacher, and its conscious 
development in the school, were emphasized. 
Dr. Richard Morse Hodge urged that en- 
couragement of initiative is as necessary as 
the three R’s. 

“Food,” the third conference subject, was 
discussed as a matter of growing import- 
ance in all schemes of education. For the 
final discussion, discipline was the topic 
selected. Taking the popular idea of dis- 
cipline as repression, with punishment as 
its corollary, this discussion was partly de- 
voted to the prison system where this con- 
ception of discipline finds its most complete 
expression, with universal failure as its re- 
sult. Katherine B. Davis, Commissioner of 
Corrections for New York city; Prof. 
George W. Kirchwey, and others confrib- 
/ uted to this discussion. 


The twelfth annual session of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in Colored 
/ Schools was held in Cincinnati early in 
‘August. Several hundred teachers of Ne- 
gro youth from twenty-five states were in 

attendance and every field of Negro edu- 
cation was represented by the strong, pro- 
gressive men and women engaged in the 
- work. 
if In many ways this meeting marked con- 
‘siderable advance over most of the pre- 
vious meetings. It set forth a strong. body 
of suggestive, constructive opinion. There 
‘was keen appreciation of the service which 
suitable schools can render, and there was 
less hesitancy in calling for better public 
schools for Negro-youth, and for public 

‘high schools and normal schools for the 
training of teachers. And there was a 
| Positive insistence that the Negro college 
|should do genuine, standard work. 


| Emphasis was placed on the need of vo- 
cational training for the Negro, and it was 
urged that this training should result in 
really skilled mechanics, and well-prepared 
farmers. 


Perhaps the most striking gain of this 
meeting over other gatherings was the at- 
“tention given to the social service work 01 
‘the schools. . Teachers were not only 
‘shown what it is possible for schools to 
_do for their communities, but were made 
‘to see that the school is responsible to a 
‘great degree for such matters as the mor- 
als, behavior, economic efficiency, and the 
' death- rate of its community. These dis- 
{ "cussions, together with a suggestive report 
on the condition of the rural church among 
Negroes, resulted in the appointment of a 
“special commission to make a_ scientific 
study of the Negro rural church. 
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THE FAMILY 


The two addresses on this subject by PROF. TUFTS of 
Chicago University and DR. CROTHERS of Cambridge, 
which were so well received at the National Conference of 
Charities in May, have been reprinted in an attractive pamphlet, 
Sent postpaid for Ten Cents a single copy. Address 

Charity Organization Department, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22d Street - - New York City 


[eaves PAMPHLETS | 


The Problem of Organized Labor and 
Organized Capital. By William B. Dick- 
son, Montclair, N. J. 


War and the Red Cross. By James P. 
Warbasse, M. D., 384 Washington Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. Reprinted from the 
New Review. 


The Effects of War on a Nation: By 
James P. Warbasse, M.D., 384 Washington 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. Reprinted 
from The Medical Times. 


Report of the City Council Committee 
on Crime of the City of Chicago. March 
22, 1915. Municipal Reference Library, 
1007 City Hall, Chicago, 


Public Health Nursing in Ohio. May, 
1915. State supervising nurse, Division of 
Public Health Education and Tuberculosis, 
Gaile State Board of Health, Columbus, 

hio. 


How to Prevent Consumption, a stock 
lecture illustrated with 27 lantern slides. 
The National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 East 22 
Street, New York City. 


The Collection of Social Survey Material. 
By Florence Rising Curtis, instructor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School. Ameri- 
can Library Association Publishing Board, 
78 East Washington Street, Chicago. 


Organized Poor Relief Work in Wiscon- 
sin. By Katherine L. Van Wyck. Exten- 
sion Division, Serial No. 739; General 
Serial No. 543. May, 1915. Price 5 cents. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Motion Study as an Increase of National 
Wealth. By Frank B. Gilbreth, 77 Brown 
Street, Providence, R. I. Reprinted from 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Soical Science, Philadelphia. 


International Conciliation. Documents re- 
garding the European war, Series No. VII; 
The Serbian Blue Book. May, 1915. No. 
90. American Association for International 
Conciliation, 407 West 117 Street, New York 
City. 


Speculation or Scalping in Amusement 
Tickets. Analysis of municipal ordinances 
prohibiting or regulating the sale of tickets 
of admission at advanced prices. May, 
1915. Municipal Reference Library, 1005 
City Hall, Chicago. 


Short-Unit Courses for Wage-Earners 
and a Factory School Experiment. By. W. 
A. O’Leary and Charles A. Prosser. Bulletin 
of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Whole No. 159. Miéscellaneous series, No. 
6. April, 1915. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A TRAINED Colored social worker with 
experience, seeks position in any line of 
social work. Address 2175 SuRVEY. 


HOUSEKEEPER, with several years’ 
experience, desires position in a school or 
other institution as matron or chaperon. 
Address 2177 SuRVEY. 


YOUNG woman with domestic science 
training desires position as housekeeper 
in settlement. Also, wishes some social 
work. Experienced. Address 2179, Sur- 
VEY. 


COLLEGE woman secretarial experience 
school of philanthropy training wishes re- 
sponsible position as assistant secretary of 
social, civic or philanthropic organization. 
Address 2180 SURVEY. 


S. O. C. Trained’ woman twelve years 
experience, would like position in Social 
work in a Pacific Coast State. Address 
2181 SURVEY. 


EMERSON COLLEGE graduate with 
seven years’ experience as Dramatic teacher 
in Seminary and college, having taken 
course in Social work and with one year’s 
experience as settlement worker, desires po- 
sition. Address 2182 Survey. 


A WOMAN of experience desires posi- 
tion as Housemother. Address 2184 Sur- 
VEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE COMMISSION CoO., 26 Frankfort 
St, N. Yo City, buys and: sells, library. 
stocks, Mercantile and Society of N. Y., 
Merc. & Library Co. of Phila. and Athen- 
zum of Boston. Also buys and sells sec- 
ond hand copies of books and periodicals 
on cooperation, sociology, etc., usually at 
about half list prices, on commission of 
ten per cent. Send it list of subjects you 
are interested in and you may receive im- 
portant information. 


Progressivism is an Aspiration 
Everywhere 


EXCEPT IN CALIFORNIA. 


There it is an Accomplished Fact. 


That alone accounts for re-election of 
Governor Johnson by the tremendous 
plurality of 180,000—a greater plurality 
than that received by the eighteen 
previous governors of California put 
together. 


The East has little idea of the stu- 
pendous significance of this election, be- 
cause, for some reason, news of western 
progress finds a great barrier in the 


Rockies. 


If you want to know how it was done 
and is still being done in California, 
read the CALIFORNIA OUTLOOK, the 
the recognized weekly organ of western 
progressive thought. 


One year, $2. Six Months, $1. 


CALIFORNIA OUTLOOK COMPANY 


524 Seuth Spring Street - Los Angeles. 
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Let the 
Manutacturers 


Help You 


in your work for municipal 


improvements. 


Does Your Town Need 


Better Pavements ? 

Cleaner Streets? 

More or Purer Water? 
Modern Fire Protection? 
Playground Apparatus ? 
Better Street and Park Fur- 


nishings such as: 


Ornamental Lights ? 
Artistic Signs ? 
Waste Receptacles? 
Shade Trees ? 


Iron or Wire Fencing? 


In working for these or other 
things which the modern city or 
village needs, it is often helpful 
to have the catalogues or circu- 
lars of leading manufacturers of 
such equipment. With these 
you can submit your ideas in 
more definite shape to the 
municipal officials and civic or- 
ganizations of your city. You 
can get in touch with represent- 
ative manufacturers through the 


Municipal Buyers’ Guide 
recently published by The 
American City magazine. 


A copy of this 132 page Guide 
and a specimen copy of THE 
AMERICAN CITY are yours 
for the asking. Address 


Tite 
At 


87 Nassau Street - - New York 


meric. Cail 


DO YOU KNOW 


Why a great many women take men’s jobs? 
Why a great many women work long hours? 
Why a great many women take small pay ? 


READ 


“LIFE AND LABOR” 


The Working Women’s Own Mouthpiece 

| AND LEARN 

That some women do not take men’s jobs. 

That some women do not take less pay than men for the same work. 


And how they are making the Home happier and the Nation healthier 
and why some women want all women to wake up and do their share. 


“LIFE AND LABOR” 


The Official Magazine of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America 


Keeps track of the organized working women’s achievements and the 
unorganized, unprotected working women’s needs. 


Price, 10 Cents Per Copy $1.00 per Year 
Sample Copy Free on Application 


127 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


National Municipal Revie 


A JOURNAL OF EFFICIENT CITIZENSHIP 


The milk supply of’ 
your city? ‘ 


Are you interested in 


National 
Municipal 


How a city supplies 
itself with water and 
electrical power at the 
same time? 


How Minnesota cities 
handle the liquor traffic? 


Vol. It, No. 3 July, 1913 Total No, 7 


Municipal franchises? 


The coming of the 
city manager plan? 


The elements of a 
model municipal 


> 
court? The newer forms of 


Preferential voting publicutility regulation? 


or proportional repre- 


‘ The new Dayton 
sentation ? 


charter? 


If 4g; read the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 


iby i 
Published Quarterly by the National Municipal League, 703 North American 
Building, PHILADELPHIA 


rary; (| 
A subscriber is enrolled as an annual member of the National Municipal 
League and is entitled to its full service without further charges or dues 


FULL text of Jane Addams’ first speech 
on her return from Europe is in The 
Survey for July 17. 
Quantity Rates for This Issue: 
1 copy 10 cents 
10 copies 9 cents each 
25 “ec “ce “ce 


VACATION 


Your own is in sight now, isn’t itP Con- 
gratulations! 

Before you give yourself up too completely 
to jubilation, let us know where you are going. Do 
not leave it until the last suit case is packed. 

To prevent delay or break in the receipt of SOaves 
issues, we must know the week before you 100'<**s 
wish the change to be made. 25005" 


“ “ 
“ «“ 
“ «ss 


AAn~1e 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


